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The Development of the 
Modern Town-hall. 


HE Town-hall, as the 
centre of the social and 
political machinery of 
a free city, has played 
a considerable part in 
architectural history. 
The Hétels de Ville of 
the corporations of 
German burghers in 
the Middle Ages, and 
extending into the 
commencement of the 
Renaissance period, are 
only second in interest 
and grandeur to the 
cathedrals which pre- 
ceded them for a 
century or two (or 
sometimes longer) in 
architectural lineage. 
As the power of the church decreased and 
that of the merchant and artificer increased, 
the town-hall, in which the business of the 
community was transacted, gradually occupied 
almost the central and leading position in 
interest and importance; and in the periods 
when architecture counted for something in 
national life, the size and importance of the 
Town-hall or “Hétel de Ville” may almost be 
taken as the measure of the prosperity 
and independence of the municipal bodies, 
whether subject to a monarchy or not. In this 
Country the local municipalities did not gain 
sufficient independence and importance to leave 
ia mark in this way on the architecture of 
pra day, until the period when architectural 
play was almost entirely in abeyance ; and, in 
@ny case, it is hardly likely that municipal 
independence would have taken this form of 
ae until quite recent times, because our 
oval corporations, whatever privileges might be 
Pui to them in & political sense, had not, for 
oo part, acquired that privilege of pos- 
; € wealth which is the necessary prelude 
architectural display. The large fortunes 
ont still in the hands of noble houses, 
po had not yet dissipated them, and the 
“sto for the architect lay more in building 
the are mansions for them than in enabling 
‘rious cities to emulate each other in the 
aan aemnenet their town-halls. But the wealth 
aps importance of our leading towns 
pa me pamaneely increasing during the pre. 
warty — and it is not surprising that the 
thirt ba architectural interest during the last 
po Y or forty years should have been directed, 
"i other objects, to the rebuilding of town- 
on @larger scale and with more costly and 




















elaborate embellishment than had ever before 
been thought of in this country. 

Previously to the architectural revival, the 
majority of the town-halls of the modern period 
were of the most formal type of symmetricul 
Classic designs: square blocks, with a rusticated 
base and pilasters over, with perhaps a columned 
portico on one front, and a door in the centre 
of each face. Even very small and straggling 
country towns prided themselves on having a 
town-hall of this description,—sometimes ludi- 
crously small and ‘slight in construction, but 
still rejoicing in a Classic uniformity which, at a 
glance, distinguishes them from the rest of the 
local architecture, and points out the little 
square prim building at once as the town-hall. 
In some larger towns, this exceedingly formal 
type assumed a more important aspect, and 
occasionally developed into a building possessed 
(in spite of the fade nature of the detail) of much 
elegance and completeness as an architectural 
design. The celebrated “ Wood, of Bath,” was 
a noted fabricator of this class of town-hall, 
and Bristol and Liverpool still attest his capa- 
bility in this respect ;* the latter town especially, 
by a building which, in spite of its simplicity 
and formality, is still one of the most suitable 
and tasteful of town-hall exteriors in its way, 
though very unambitious in comparison with 
many recent structures. 

Before the Classic period, also, English county 
towns could show town-halls, small, certainly, 
but of much interest and picturesqueness of 
character ; so much so, that it is matter for 
regret that so many of them have necessarily 
been rebuilt, or so much altered and added to 
as to have lost their original character. Some 
of those which still remain, or did remain within 
a recent period, we have occasionally illustrated. 
Among the ancient timber town-halls those of 
Leominster, Kington, and Brecon are notice- 
able; and Norwich has a specimen of a small 
but interesting building of more solid character, 
which has been added to without the destruc- 
tion of its original features. But, unfortunately, 
the deficiency in accommodation of many of 
these interesting buildings has led to the neces- 
sity for supplanting them in modern times, and 
the same necessity has been felt in regard to 
some of the larger and more modern buildings 
of the Classic epoch, not always on account of 
absolute want of space only, but owing to the 
almost entire disregard of convenience of plan- 
ning and lighting in many of these latter build- 
ings; in which, so long as the exterior displayed 
the desired symmetry and orthodox repetition 
of parts on each fagade, the internal planning 
might take care of itself. , 

It was this need of practical improvement 
which led in the first instance to the taste for 





* The Bristol building is really the Exchange; but it 
belongs to the class of structure we are spea‘ting of, 


building new town-halls which has become so 
much developed of late. We had the curiosity 
to trace the subject back through its records in 
our own columns, and find that almost the first 
allusion to the subject appears in the shape of a 
letter complaining of the want of accommoda- 
tion in the Bristol Guildhall, which was said to 
be a “ Guildhall without a Hall.” The bad state 
of the courts throughout the country (which 
are generally connected with, or forming part of 
the town-hall building), was the subject of com- 
ment on our own part in connexion with this 
correspondence, and we then predicted the 
necessity for the rebuilding, which has been so 
largely carried out since. Almost at the same 
time we find reference to the redecoration of the 
Liverpool Town-hall, the first hint of a subject 
on which there is something special to be said, 
which we pass over for the moment. Much 
congratulation appears to have been indulged in 
the local papers of the day in regard to the deco- 
ration of the Liverpool building, the beautiful 
and soft effect of the ground glass in the dome, 
and the imitation marble pilasters, which it was 
really impossible to discriminate from real 
marble, &c.; and Birmingham Town-hall under- 
went about the same time a process of glorifica- 
tion of the same description, including blue pipes 
with gilt powdering for the organ. The kind of 
decoration described would, at all events, hardly 
provoke the same congratulations, even from 
“local papers,” at present. It is interesting to 
find, also, that the system of taking in confiding 
architects in the matter of Town-hall competi- 
tions had its origin in an early stage of the 
movement, as might be expected from the per- 
fection to which it has since been brought; the 
usual and leading features of the competition 
swindle appearing in a complete and concen- 
trated form in the correspondence in regard to 
a small Town-hall competition of the date to 
which we are al!uding. 

Reference to the halls at Liverpool and Bir- 
mingham reminds us that the idea as to what a 
town-hall is, and what it shall include, has varied 
very much, though at present it seems to have 
settled pretty well into a generally accepted 
programme... But there are three elements in 
the Town Hall, which are sometimes found in 
combination and sometimes alone. Properly 
speaking, the Town Hall, or Town House (Hétel 
de Ville) is the centre of municipal business, and 
the official home of the municipal staff. It has, 
however, frequently included a large public 
room, a “hall” in a more generally accepted 
sense, for great’ public meetings of either a 
political or a recreative character; and, thirdly 
it may and sometimes does include the borough 
courts of law. The majority of the older town- 
halls included the first two elements; the courts 
have often been a separate affair. But the 
relative prominence given to the public hall, or 
the business offices, has a great effect on the 
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character ef the building and the manner in 


which it would be classified. Birmingham Town- 
hall is an almost exceptional specimen. The 
existence of one great room is the emphatic 
feature of the building, which, as every one 
remembers, is externally a sort of Classic 
temple, on an elevated basement, in which the 
business requirements may find space .how they 


can: the hall is the rajson @ étre.of the build-., 


ing. This can hardly, from any point of view, 
be called a model for a town-hall, which should 
always appear at least as much a place of busi- 
ness as of festivity; but the Birmingham build- 
ing serves as an extreme illustration of the 
prominence of the public-hall element, aad at 
the same time of the fact that as a general 
rule, in proportion to the prominence of this 
element will be the symmetrical], classic, and 
“state” character of the plan and design. Where 
the main purpose of a building: is one large room 
for special and easily-defined uses, it will 
naturally assume an expression of unity and 
simplicity of plan. Where the combination of 
various business offices is regarded as the pre- 
dominant object, there is more suggestion for a 
plan less uniform, less stately, and more decidedly 
practical in scheme, though the public hall and 
its architectural expression may still form the 
dominating or central feature, not overpowering 
or excluding the rest. Not infrequently, how- 
ever, the building called the town-hall, or (in- 
differently) the public hall, is made a separate 
affair, entirely for purposes of celebration, and 
the business offices are collected in a _bnild- 
ing called by the comparatively modern 
names of “municipal offices.” There is in 
this case the disadyantage that the chief 
magistrate, whose official connexion with 
the offices is a matter of course, is placed 
out of connexion with the public room in which 
the hospitalities of the municipality wonld 
naturally be exercised under his superintendence: 
and even if, in exceptional cases, a State suite of 
rooms be provided for him independently, the 
opportunity of connecting these with the public 
hall par ewcellence is lost. It was to obviate this 
drawback that Mr. Lynn, in his splendid plan for 
the Birmingham Municipal Offices, which we 
published (see Byilder for 1871, p. 686), sug- 
gested the bold idea, unfortunately not adopted, 
of connecting the Mayor’s suite in the new build- 
ings with the great room of the town-hall, by 
means of # corridor carried on a bridge from 
one to the other. The provision of a State suite 
for the Mayor becomes, in large town-halls, a 
nearly separate element, though it should always 
be connected, if possible, with the public room; 
and in town-halls of moderate size the latter 
would, in most cases, form the Mayor's recep- 
tion-room, with perhaps an ante-room or smaller 
room adjoining. Liverpool, the most extensively 
provided in the way of public rooms of our 
provincial towns, has almost a complete building 
foreach department. The town-hall is occupied 
in the main by a spacious suite of reception- 
rooms, the scale of which says a great deal for 
the spirit and foresight of those who built it at 
an early period of the century. The municipal 
offices, which formerly found an inconvenient 
lodgment partly in the town-hall and partly in 
the Custom-house building, are now concentrated 
in a very large and costly “ Municipal Buildings” 
structure, and the public hall of the town for 
great entertainments is combined with the Law 
Courts in Elmes’s celebrated building. This 
latter combination is not altogether a happy one, 
possibly. The Law Courts have a closer con- 
nexion in nature and scope with the municipal 
public buildings than with the public hall for 
entertainments, and the latter during assizes 
becomes a mere salle de pas perdus for lawyers 
and clients, an object which might be as well 
served by a smaller hall, while the interference 
with the use of the hall for public entertain- 
ments is very serious. It is worth while to bear 
in mind, in reference to this, how much the 
value of even the most spacious public 
buildings may be interfered with and ren- 
dered nugatory by mistaken grouping and 
connexion. Manchester has, in a more practical 
spirit, concentrated her; municipal offices and 
municipal entertaining-rooms under one roof or 
collection of roofs, giving the largest example of 
the comparatively new form of the town-hall on 
what may be called the multifarious principle. 
As the predominance of the entertainment-hall 
gives the cue for a Classic treatment on plan, so 
the adoption of the multifarious town-hall, com- 
bining everything in one building, suggests a 
greater variety and departure from unity and 


architectural expression, is perhaps more suit- 
able on a large scale than on a small one. When 
a small town-hall, consisting only of offices, is 
planned with too little regard to symmetry, it 
assumes too much the appearance of a mere 
private house, which should always be avoided. 
The town-hall should declare itself, if not by its 
size and importance, then by its central situa- 
tion and a certain formality which cannot be 
mistaken for that of a private residence. This 
was the good point of many of the old smaller 
town-halls, in spite of their prim artificial look 
and inconsiderate planning; you can at least 
always pitch upon the town-hall at a glance 
from among the buildings which adjoin it. 
Looking back again to our notes of progress in 
this branch of architecture, we observe that. our 
first illustration of a town-hall of any importance 
was that proposed for Sheffield in 1847. This 
was a design in a grandiose Classical style, with 
@ heavy rusticated basement, such as may be 
considered the precursor of the manner of 
building .town-hails of which Leeds furnishes 
the most prominent and important example. In 
the succeeding year St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool, which, as incorporating the law-courts, 
may be considered of the nature of municipal 
buildings, was approaching completion. In 1850 
we notice the enlargement of Southampton 
Town-hall, and in the next year the new town- 
hall of Worksop is alluded to. In the following 
year we illustrated a, building which was the 
precursor of a series of buildings of the same 
class,—this was the town-hall, so-called, of 
Bethnal-green, but whieh was really a building 
of the class subsequently distinguished as vestry- 
halls, which, as we need not observe, have be- 
come quite a feature of London districts. It is 
recorded in our columns as the first building of 
the kind erected for the express purpose of ren- 
dering it unnecessary to hold meetings in the 
church, a fact which is significant also in regard 
to the altered views ag to the fitness of using 
the church building for secular objects which 
were then gaining ground. This was a Gothic 
structure; but Swansea comes forward in the 
same year with a town-hall in the most ultra- 
Classic, square-cut .style, a regular box, such as 
we have before referred to as characteristic of 
a former period. In the same year appears the 
“New Vestry-hall for Islington,” showing how 
rapid the progress has been in this class of 
building, for already this “ new hall” is voted to 
be antiquated, and: wei reviewed not long since a 
set of eighty designs submitted for another new 
one to supplant it. In 1853 the competition for 
the new town-hall for Leeds resulted in the 
selection of the design of Mr. Brodrick, then 
quite a young man, and whose design was very 
worthily and rightly ehosen by the standard of 
judgment of that day. The enthusiasm with 
which it was spoken. of at the time, and the 
congratulations of the Leeds folk over the glory 
to accrue to their town from it, are rather 
curious to read now: that the building has at all 
events ceased to be a subject of excitement. 
Not that Leeds Town-hall has not stood the 
test of changing fashions in architecture as 
well as most large buildings of the last quarter 
of a century ; it will always be a good building 
externally, at any rate; but it is rather a 
warning in regard to the attempt to bring 
a number of departments of different character 
and requirements into a perfectly and rigidly 
symmetrical plan and design. The large hall, 
in fact, governs the design; but the subor- 
dinate departments are too multifarious and 
important to be governed in this way; in 
consequence, there are dark corners and 
“passages that lead to nothing,” and a want 
of clearness in the arrangement and subor- 
dination of the various departments. Still, 
the building marks an epoch in town-hall archi- 
tecture, and in many points not unworthily. 
The smaller town-halls now began to show, 
however, a decidedly Gothic tendency; we 
illustrated Banbury as a specimen in the next 
year (1854) ; and in the same year was the com- 
petition for the then proposed Preston Town- 
hall, in which a first premium was duly awarded 
and (we hope) paid, but of which nothing more 
was heard for some time after. In 1855 the 
architect who ultimately built the new town-hall 
at that place distinguished himself by gaining 
against competitors from all countries the com- 
petition for the new Hétel de Ville for Ham- 
burg,—an incident which the nationality of the 
architect brings within the scope of our subject. 
After that there is nothing of note for a little 
while; there is mention of town-halls at 


restoration), Ipswich, 
trated some charming old ; 
class in Franconia, curious contrasts 4 
tameness and —— of some of the Eng 
examples of about the same 81z0. 4 
year (1866) we had the pleasure of cage 
one by Mr. Crossland (Rochdale), whic 8 
stand comparison ier the Medizy 
with better chance; this was & ‘ r 
full Late English Gothic style, irregalar com 
position, 
tower. 
petition for the Manchester 
for the Law Courts for oreo 
an eventful year in competl 
ings of the hase, in which the Law bar or sil 
be included, so far as to be 
events, though in detail of counse 
different. 


and J. O. Scott. Of the one carried 


——— 
specially the principal entrance of the 
Town-hall, and its ornamental detail, 
1860 the Halifax Town-hall, from the des: 
of Sir C. Barry, is a real step in the architec. 
tural history of the subject: it is the first in. 
stance, on a large scale at least, of the applica. 
tion of Classic architecture in a stately ang 
palatial style to a town-hall, without fettering 
‘the requirements of the plan by a rigid 
and conventional symmetry; and the spi 
almost the first really successful application of 
this feature to Classic architecture, has been 
quite a landmark in modern architectura} 
design, and been often, though hardly success. 
fully, imitated. In the same year we note the 
small town-hall of Bishop Auckland as a mor 
pure specimen than had previously appeared of 
the employment of Gothic of the really quiet 
and subdued Old English type to this class of 
building ; and in the same year also the account 
of a strong protest made against the destruc. 
tion of the Hereford Town-hall, and our illustra. 
tion of it in order the better to enforce the 
protest, call for a word of remark in connexion 
with the next town-hall we were called upon to 
illustrate. This was, in 1862, the important 
work of Sir G. Scott at Preston,—important, not 
so much from its size as from the novelty and 
effectiveness of its treatment, and from its 
obvious relation in idea to the old Hereford 
Town-hall just mentioned, both partially stand- 
ing on piers, with a vaulted open areade, though 
the Hereford building only did in timber what 
the Preston building translated into stone. The 
same year we had another vestry-hall to illus. 
trate,—that of Mile-end,—a terrible production, 
in the style of exceedingly heavy and coarse 
modification of Italian, which seems to have 
come to be considered as almost proper in 4 
special degree to a vestry-hall, so many and so 
heavy are the examples in a cognate manner. 
Congleton Town-hall, in 1864, was the first 
specimen in another style, carried out subse- 
quently with more elaboration, at Northampton. 
This was the first instalment of what afterwards 
became so common a development in English 
practice with a certain set of architects 3% 
Gothic founded on French types, and which had 
the good luck to be introduced just in time to 
become popular as people were looking for some 
new variety in Gothic. In the same year Mr. 
Brodrick appears with a good town-hall at 
‘Hull, a Classic building treated with con- 
siderable richness and some originality, espe- 
cially in the design of the cupola, which forms 
the central feature. Tiverton built during that 
year a small town-hall, which may be con 
venient enough internally, but externally illus- 
trates our remark as to the necessity of some 
sort of state and dignity in a municipal building: 
it appears merely like a good-sized dwelling- 
house. 

In 1865, we see that “Town-halls and Ex- 
changes” became a special heading in — 
of this paper, the principal examp.es Mm 
that to a Chester, Hartlepool, and Gates- 
head. In the same year, the foundation-stone 
of the Hull New Exchange was laid, and the vine 
Liverpool Exchange,—the large and my seen 
work of Mr. T. H. Wyatt,—was m 4 on 
state, and was illustrated as complete the . 4 
following. In that year town-halls came of 
batch; Farnham, Guiseley, Ledbury (a case 
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: ion with angle pavilions’ and a 
of Classic design WF the front ; design which 
cupola in the ce . 
may be classed among those inspired by Leeds 
‘hall. We also illustrated for the first time 
TOW ee cain town-hall, that of Melbourne, 
: yr @ ve Leeds type, only with the 
egtin ~* ature (it can hardly be called a 
tower) placed at the angle instead of the centre. 
Bat perhaps the finest work of the kind which 
we had occasion to illustrate in that same year 
was the Berlin Town-hall, by Herr Waesemann. 
This was in its way & really remarkable building. 
One floor in it was almost entirely given up to 
mere architectural effect in the way of halls, 
corridors, and colonnades: a@ _treatment. justi- 
fable in a great central city like Berlin, where 
architectural grandeur and stateliness in official 
buildings are called for. The design is a square 
symmetrical block, yet much more Medizval 
than Classical in general feeling ; and the tower 
is a really remarkable piece of design for the 
almost grim power and force of treatment which 
it displays. It may be questioned if any one of 
our similar town-halls, fine as some of them are, 
can equal this Berlin building, unless: it were in 
refinement of detail, in which English architects, 
as a rale, would have no difficulty in surpassing 
most of their German brethren. 

In 1869 we have the completion, or at least 
forward state, of the Chester Town-hall, a build- 
ing of some importance and success, an example 
of the pronounced taste for foreign Gothic, and 
s0 far out of keeping with the old city in which 
it is built; but a praiseworthy building in itself. 
Wareham is on the list of the samme year; andin 
the following year we illustrated the Belfast 
Town-hall of Mr. A. T. Jackson, a successfuland 
suitable building, conspicuous among modern 
town-halls by the absence of atower,—a deficiency 
which is, however, on the whole, a drawback. 
Towers have sometimes been put up, certainly, 
without much reason, in town-halls as in other 
structures ; but on the whole it seems to us that 
unless funds are very short, a tower which marks 
the position of the municipal centre of the town 
from a distance is so suitable an appanage of 
dignity to a city that it may very well be erected 
for that motive only. 

In 1871 weillustrated no English town-halls, but 
we had to take note of Brighton, Macclesfield, 
Thurso, Winkworth, Wolverhampton, and others; 
and Carlisle wrote asking advice as to the 
necessity or advisibility of a new town-hall, 
which is generally a step towards building one. 
In 1872 we had the pleasure of illustrating the 
fine Gothic Town-hall of Bradford (Messrs. 
Lockwood & Mawson), interesting as showing 
the development of what may be called romantic 
architecture in a town of very unromantic 
manufacturing associations, and also as an 
example of the attempt to employ sculpture 
systematically in historic illustration of the 
country or county in which the building was 
ne St. Helen’s, Welshpool, and Win- 

ester Hgure among town-hall records in 1873, 

, and alsoa larger building than any of these, Bolton, 
= We illustrated. Bolton is a town of some- 
. the same style and association as Bradford, 
poe took a very different turn in the style of the 
yea which is _& rather cold and tame 
Par building, with uninteresting detail ; 
sah 7 of great interest to the in- 
pose ell ) the next we have @ batch of 
Sunderland, Woclw. moswends Maidenhead, Rhyl, 
Rhyl Buta eens of which we illustrated 
at] @ much more important building, or 
Yer, rag er llustrated by us in the same 
’ 6 posed $ , 
really unasual ond fin build yg toni 
what ite archi © building. The plan was 
Greek cron —_ aanet as @ compound 
offering scope — ve . 2 Bor pe ners and 
and the des: great deal of internal effect ; 
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ittle originality and picturesque character. It 


ign (on p. 629 of our volume for 1874 
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+ eat and Nottingham Town-hall pro- 
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building certainly of sufficiently “go-ahead” 
character for its locality; and in this year 
oceurred also the important competition for the 
Leicester municipal buildings, resulting in the 
selection of the first revived Queen Anne design 
for a town-haili Yarmouth, the competition de- 
signs for which we have just noticed, came.on the 
tapis in 1876, as also Rugeley and Staines, and 
we gave an illustration of St. Helen’s, and of 
the new Erfurt Town-hall, by Herr Sommer, a 
very cleverly-designed and effective Gothic 
building. Vienna followed in 1877; her speci- 
men is, however, @ poor and tame production. 
During the present year we have published 
illustrations of the Birmingham Municipal Build- 
ings, now completed, a sufficiently suitable 
Classic “ pile,” and the new Municipal Build- 
ings at Cardiff, which show a great deal of 
originality in grouping and detail; rather 
wanting, perhaps, a tower or other leading 
object to give them more importance, for the 
whole building has a trifle too much the look of 
a collegiate school. 

As we have noticed in running through some 
of the town-hall work that has been done, there 
have been various ways and principles of apply- 
ing architecture to the expression of buildings 
of this class; which, however, may be broadly 
divided into the classical and romantic, or the 
symmetrical and the picturesque, methods of 
treatment. In cases where everything con- 
nected with the municipal business and adminic« 
tration is collected in one great building, it 
may be said that the picturesque is, unless in 
very exceptional cases, not only the most suit- 
able treatment, but the one which is almost 
demanded by the nature of the problem. It is 
next to impossible to bring together a grand 
hall, a set of gas-offices, a town-clerk’s and sur- 
veyor’s rooms, treasury offices, police-courts, 
&c.,in one building, and to arrange and design 
that building symmetrically and upon the 
Classic plan, without contradicting the real 
working qualities of the plan and making it in- 
consistent with itself; giving too much promi. 
nence and importance to one portion and too 
little to another. Manchester is the largest and 
most typical example of the town-hall as a com- 
bination of every department of business, so far ; 
and the Manchester town-hall, as a plan, must 
be considered, on the whole, a decided success. 
The exceptional case would be that of a great 
capital city, where the largest amount of expen- 
diture might be justified, and the grandest archi- 
tectural display on a greut scale would be 
reasonably expected. In such’a case the com- 
bination of everything in one building would 
probably hardly be looked for; but if it were, 
there would be sufficient reason, then, for subor- 
dinating or keeping out of the way the minor 
offices and giving prominence to the state por- 
tion of the building at theirexpense. As to the 
general style of a town-hall in relation to the 
town in which it is built, our feeling is that a 
small town which is essentially picturesque, 
and which means to remain in the same status, 
should build a town-hall in keeping; but a town 
which is essentially in a state of progress should 
build in advance of itself, and let the town-hall 
be the centre up to which the rest of the sur- 
rounding architecture is to aspire. Under such 
a view of the subject the architect of the town- 
hall undoubtedly has a great architectural 
mission, and cannot well give too much thought 
and consideration to his building, which might 
have, if worthily carried out, almost the archi- 
tectural importance of a cathedral, and be a kind 
of school of architecture for the neighbourhood. 

There is also another point in regard to which 
the possibilities of the modern town-hall as an 
artistic influence have been greatly, indeed 
almost entirely neglected. Were the same 
spirit prevalent now which was prevalent when 
“the Signory ” employed the Bellini and Titian 
and their compeers to decorate the walls of the 
Great Council Chamber with the noblest pro- 
curable painting of the day, we should have our 
town-halls, and council-rooms also decorated with 
the best art of the day, so as to be practically 
s¢hools for awakening in the people a love and 
appreciation for art, and at the same time adding 
a high interest to the buildings themselves in 
the historic records which might thus be blazoned 
upon their walls in better colours than those of 
heraldry. Ome or two efforts have been made 
in this diréetion ; the Liverpool Couneil chamber 
has been decorated with paintings by an artist 
of genius, or is in course of being so; and » 
similar intention is prevalént in regard to the 
Manchester Town-hall, though we believe the 
details of the scheme are harilly settled yet. 


But these are exceptional instances. How much 
more opportunity there will be for making the 
most of Town-halls built on a large scale we 
cannot say; many of the principal towns have 
already rebuilt theirs, and the opportunities are 
just at present fewer than they were some years 
ago. But others will turn up as towns increase, 
and buildings become old or proportionately in- 
sufficient: and in such cases we will hope that 
in future the building will be made a worthy 
centre externally for the architecture of the 
town to be improved up to, and internally will 
be made an opportunity for the exercise of 
mural painting in its highest form. This latter 
end may still be realised in some of those town- 
halls which are already complete architecturally, 
but whose walls still show bare and silent spaces 
which might be eloquent with the beauty and 


poetry of art. 








THE RELATION OF ARCHITECTURE TO 
THE LAWS OF HUMAN VISION. 


THE inquiry into the optical correctness prae- 
ticable, or practised, in architecture, will 
receive much light from an examination of the 
optical powers of man. By this we do not 
intend the power of the eye as an instrument of 
vision. This has been illustrated by surgical 
writers. The geometric representation of 
spaces and distances on the retina forms the 
basis of the study of perspective. But there is 
another mode in which the optical action of the 
human vision may be regarded, which, so far as 
we are aware, is hitherto virgin ground. 

We are unaware of the link that binds to- 





gether the image presented to the sensorium, or 
what we say we see, with the complex ma- 
chinery of the lenses of the eyes, the retina, the 
optic nerves, and the sensory optic ganglia at 
the base of the brain. But we understand 
something of the action of the eyes themselves 
as lenses, and of the difference between their 
use singly or in combination. We know that 
for certain purposes, sach as verifying a straight 
line, experts are for the most part in the habit 
of using one eye alone. In almost all works on 
perspective, the subject is discussed from the 
hypothesis of a single point of vision, or as if 
the field were looked at with one eye. Tho 
lines of perspective, thus regarded, are all 
clearly derivable from the fundamental. prin- 
ciplesof geometry. Linear perspective may be 
called a corollary of the elements of Euclid. 
Its geometric laws were within the range of the 
thought and practice of the architects of Greece, 
in the time of the highest architectural splen- 
dour. But the earliest regular treatise on the 
subject now in our hands dates in about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, or some 
875 years ago. In his treatise on Perspective, 
Leonardo da Vinci wrote,—“Those parts of 
objects which are of less magnitude will first 
vanish from sight. This happens, because the 
shapeof small objects at an equal distance comes 
tothe eye under a more acute angle than the large 
ones, and the perception is less in proportion as 
they are less in magnitude.” Defective as this 
definition is in philosophical perspicacity, it yet 
goes to the root of the matter. But although 
Leonardo da Vinci has treated perspective 
rather experimentally than geometrically, he has 
indicated the existence of a branch of thestudy 
which has only received close attention within 
comparatively recent times. We refer to the 
compound perspective of the two eyes. There 
are several instruments made for drawing in 
perspective. Such are Bevis’s perspective instru- 
ment, which is a rectangular board with a hinged 
movable frame, carrying two adjustible strings ; 
and Ronald’s perspective machine, patented in 
England, in which a bead is made to traverse the 
plane of delineation ; and an instrument invented 
by Sir Christopher Wren is described in tho 
* Abridgment of Philosophical Transaetiozs.” 
But in all these cases a single eye-piece is used: It 
is to Wheatstone that we are indebted for the 
investigation of that double ard combiried-per- 
spective of the two eyes; which led him first to 
represent solid forms by lines of brilliant liglit, 
and which finally has led to the construction of 
the stereoseope. The mode in which Lebnarde 
da Vinci regarded this part of optical study 
took the forrh: of an explahation “why objects 
in painting can never detach as natital objects 
ao.” It is impossible, he says, that objects in 

ainting should appear with the same relief as 

hose in the looking-glass; uiless we lodk at 


them: with only one eye. 
The: is, in point of fact, an artificial 
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given point, or on given points. But the eyes 
themselves may be compared to two telescopes 
which are carried by the same axis, with a free 
vertical movement, at the same time that they 
are capable of a much smaller movement in azi- 
muth, as regards their lines of collimation. If 
a theodolite were fitted with two telescopes, 
2} in. apart, on the same axis, which was 
capable of movement, by a set screw or other 
means, from a parallel position to a more or less 
converged position, we should have an instrument 
somewhat on the principle of the human eye. 
The play of the vertical axis is much more 
ample than that of the horizontal adjustment. 
This adjustment allows of a lateral play of 
the adjusted lenses, from the parallel position 
to an angle of 86° 30’ or less. And there is, of 
course, the lateral movement of the whole plane 
of the theodolite, represented by the movement 
of the head on the neck. We have only to add 
that the lenses themselves differ nut only in 
different instruments, but in the same instrument 
from time to time. From birth to extreme old 
age the curvature of the lenses of the eyes, as a 
rule, slowly diminishes. But what, generally 
about the forty-ninth year of life, begins to 
cause pain in the eye, and ultimately leads to 
the adoption of spectacles, is the loss of the in- 
stinctive power of the eye itself to adjust its 
focus, and to assume a sharper or flatter curva- 
ture, according to the proximity of the object 
which it regards. In good eyes, in youth, a 
microscopic or a telescopic power can be 
assumed, at will, by the same organ. 

Continuing, for the sake of perspicacity, the 
analogy of a binocular theodolite, we find that 
in a man of 6 ft., or 1824 métre high, the level 
of the line of collimation is 67} in., or 1°71 
métre, from the ground. The width between 
the lines of collimation, when parallel, is from 
2'2 in. to 2°8 in., or from 1-24th to 1-30th part 
of the height of the plane of vision from the 
ground. The convergence of the lines of 
collimation may be taken as equal to about 
7 deg. for the vertical angle. Convergence 
to a closer point approaches what is called 
@ squint ; and divergence beyond the parallel is 
subject to the same depreciating term. But 
the curvature of the line of the eye allows of 
a certain radiation of the visual ray beyond 
the parallel lines, which differs in different 
persons, but of which little use is made for the 
purpose of attentive vision. 

Taking the height above given, and consider- 
ing, with Leonardo da Vinci, that a level line 
from the eye is the upward boundary of the 
best kind of normal vision, we find that the 
limit of perfect sight is defined by the curvature 
of the surface of the earth. A tangent to the 
surface of the earth drawn through a point 
at a distance of from 14,000 to 15,000 métres, 
or from 83 to 9} miles, from the observer, would 


coincide with the centre line of the pupils of the 


eyes of a person of ordinary height. However 
excellent the lens, the entire object would, on 
the surface of the sea or of a level plane begin 
to disappear at this distance; which, therefore, 
of definite grounds, may be taken as the limit 
on physical vision. 

If we consider the vertical play of the eyes 
from the ground to the level, which is, except 
when objects are very close, both free and un- 
conscious, to correspond with the lateral range 
of vision when the eyes are bent on a distant 
object, we obtain, as before said, a proportion of 
from 24 to 1 to that of from 30 to 1. But we 
have to allow for the lenticular radiation before 
mentioned, or forthe angle of unconscious vision 
without the parallel lines of collimation. If we 
suppose the lenticular radiation to be equal to 
the power of adjustment, we shall have a range 
of horizontal vision, without turning the head, 
or sensibly turning the eyes, of three times the 
proportion before determined, or of from 1-8th 
to 1-10th of the height. And here we at once 
arrive at the columnar proportions of the more 
elegant Greek orders; the height of the Ionic 
column being from 8} to 10 diameters, that of 
the Corinthian from 9; to 9} diameters. 

That some analogy was traceable between the 
columnar proportions of the Greek orders and 
those of the human figure, from the squat infan- 
tile dimensions of the Doric to the maiden 
graces of the Corinthian, has long been faintly 


that sense of fitness which underlies the idea of 
the beautiful. 

We must remember that the single picture 
which appears to our contemplation in the 
sensorium is not @ superposition of the separate 
picture seen by each eye. In colour it is pos- 
sible so to superpose the tints of the spectrum 
as to form white or any tint of light. But if an 
object,—say at 50 yards’ distance,—be alter- 
nately regarded by each eye, the other being 
closed, and the head being unmoved, it will 
seem to leap from side to side. Let us take the 
instance of a brickwork pier, looked at at that 
distance. If a rule or other object be held so 
that one quoin of the pier coincides with one 
mark when seen by the right eye, and with 
another when seen with the left, these marks 
will be found to be separated by about the 
distance of the pupils of the eyes. If we sup- 
pose the head to be fixed in this position, and a 
perspective drawing to be made from the point 
of vision of each eye, we cannot obtain the 
effect of solidity by superposing these drawings 
(supposing the upper one, or both, to be made 
on perfectly transparent paper or glass. We 
should only have a blurr, not a compound image. 
There is an unconscious and ill-understood action 
by which the two eyes combine their respective 
images. It is so unconscious, that we cannot 
tell, in Sall cases, whether we are looking at a 
solid object or not, so long as the head is un- 
moved. Thus in the case of a room like the 
Roman lecture-theatre, to which we some time 
ago directed attention (see Builder for May 5, 
1877), where landscapes were so framed as to 
appear like actual scenery looked at through 
windows, the deception may be so complete 
that the observer cannot decide whether he 
looks on nature or onithe counterfeit, without 
moving his head. In this case there is no super- 
position of images. Two images are formed, one 
by each eye, but they are identical, or rather 
exact duplicates; subject only to the small 
difference in size and in brightness of hue which 
usually occurs between the vision of the two 
eyes of the same individual. The landscape 
represented must be so distant that the slight 
parallax between the two eyes is unapparent. In 
that case, as before said, the deception may 
be absolute, until the head is moved. The eye 
has so long a visual memory to bear, in order 
to aid it in its grasp of fact. By that memory 
it arrives at the measure of parallax, and the 
moment that is done, the objects regarded will, 
to use Leonardo da Vinci’s expression, detach 
themselves from one another if real, and fail to 
detach themselves if only portraits presented 
on the same plane. 

Let a student pay a visit to a wide and far- 
reaching landscape, or approach a noble pile of 





regards them one by one. 
how very small a portion of the landscape he 
comprehends at any moment, in azimuth, in 
distinct vision. 
marked difference in this respect exists in 
different persons, depending, not only on the 
telescopic power of the eyes, and on the habit 
of observation, but on the actual distance apart 
of pupil and pupil. 
explanation of those observations which have 
connected the appreciation of size and of form 
with the distance between the eyes. The 
greater this distance, the wider is the base of 





indicated. There is nothing in the present view 
inconsistent with that portion of the poetry of 


building, while reflecting on these considera- 
tions. Let him not only look at the face of 
nature, but analyse his own consciousness as he 
looks at it. He will be surprised to find,—at 
least, if we may argue from the experience of 
the few to the experience of the many,—at how 
small a portion of the landscape, or how distinct 
a feature of the building, he looks at one time 
when the first impression has been received. 
On attaining a lofty standpoint, from which a 
noble range of landscape can be seen, the first 
impression, no doubt, is that of range, The eye 
revels in the view of the wide expanse. But it 
proceeds to take in the amphitheatre in detail. At 
first, instinctively no doubt, the spectator moves 
his eyes, and even his head, probably very 
rapidly, so as to catch the idea of unbounded 
expansion. He glances around the horizon, 
and conveys to his mind the impression of 


an amphitheatrical range. But as soon as he 


begins to take note of the principal objects, he 
Then he will find 


It is probable that a very 


We have here a physical 


the triangle of which the apex is fixed on any 
distant object. The greater must be the power 


architecture. On the contrary, the observation | of the pair of eyes, as an optical instrument, 


that the play and fixature of the humaneyes/to appreciate form and_ size. 


But apart 


are such as to allow them most readily to com-|from any such difference as constitutes a 
prehend and to present to the imagination the] sort of personal equation of the observer, 





erect human figure, is fully in accordance with| it will be found that the limit of distinct 


vision, horizontally regarded, is that of the 
parallel rays of the eyes. Thus, a face at{ 

2 3° ’ ‘Out 
or five yards’ distance, a figure at forty or 
yards, a tree, or a tower, at five hundred 
can be looked at wi¢h content. It fills thee 
The moment general roving vision is exc « 
for fixed attentive vision, this limitation of the 
range of regard becomes sensible. And it will 
be found that the range is far smaller, hor 
zontally regarded, than vertically. The parallel 
play of the binocular lenses on their common 
axis is much more free and unconscions than 
their convergent or divergent movement. Thus, 
in fact, the aspect of a graceful female form, op 
a beautiful column, is taken in as a whole, It 
would be unsatisfactory were this not the case, 
If our range of attentive vision were as great 
horizontally as vertically, square or globular 
figures would be most pleasing to us,—or would, 
at all events, most completely fill the eye. How 
far the vision of quadrupeds, in which fre. 
quently each eye has a semi-independent, and 
even a reversive action, coincides in this condi. 
tion with our own, it would be instructive to 
learn. As far as observation yet extends, the 
vision of each genus of animal is in some way 
or other remarkably adapted to the special 
habits and modes of life of the creature. 

It is no objection to this view to say that the 
eye may be attracted by an object, or a motion, 
occurring in @ plane almost at right angles to 
the line of vision. We see the most remarkable 
instance of that in the eye of the horse,—which 
sweeps a backward glance with hardly any motion 
of the head. If we instance, as far as human 
vision is concerned, the case of a flash of 
lightning, occurring on the right hand or on the 
left, the example may be thought inconclusive, 
as we cannot determine how far the light 
radiating from the flash may affect the entire 
field of vision. But we may take many in. 
stances, such as the appearance of a balloon or 
of a large bird in the air, or the falling of a 
stone, to the right hand or to the left hand of 
the spectator, which he sees, as it were, without 
looking at it. By: 

This, we conclude, is due to the sphericity of 
the eye itself, which receives much more light 
than that which is utilised for what we call atten- 
tive vision. A movement so much out of the 
field of observation as to have only that indirect 
relation to the eye is yet quite enough to attract 
the attention; and unless this be concentrated 
on some other object (in which case the less 
direct appeal to the senses will be altogether 
disregarded), the effect of the impinging ray re- 
ferred to will be to direct the vision towards the 
spot. When the glance thus given is rapid, the 
change in the direction of sight will be very pro- 
bably quite unconsciously made. | th 
From these considerations it will appear wit 
tolerable clearness that the idea of @ conven- 
tionalisation of architectural forms 10 order to 
bring them into a certain relation, when seep 
from a certain standpoint, is one that will 
bear investigation. The wonderful accuracy 3 
the Grecian artists, in the era of Phidias _ 
Praxiteles, in the dimensions of the —— 
figure, has only recently been investigated. on 
exact does it prove to be, in all e - 
examples of the antique, that the age of 4 W 

ined by the degree 
may be to some extent determined Dy ¥ i 
of exactitude in the vertical — ves 
the girths of the several parts. The - Ark 
the modulus of girth; and a modnlus 0 pe z 
equal multiples or aliquot parts — a a 
applied to the trunk and limbs. In aaa 
way, while taking the diameter of a co ee 
the modulus, we find exact numeric + one 
to obtain in the different members of a we 
building. Nothing is haphazard, a a 
there or thereabouts. But the adoption " 

: ; . . ic or harmonic pro 
finite dimensions, in numeric  aening ait 
portion is one thing, and the foreshor  ominen 
building artificially is another. = r shoul 
sible to arrange that a temple or _— xample 
be viewed from one point alone, as for x" of 

ay me” h modification 
through a certain window, such ‘ple; as there 
its proportions might be admisso8) vay 
would be a definite —— a it, and very 
it might be carried into effect. * 
r But in » large and gracefal building po _ 
tectural effect has to be regarded, The spec- 
one, but from many, points of view. the idea 
tator would stand at one place to gras ane its 
at others, in order to res from 
ld look at the portico 1™ 
several parts. He wo ‘neg and deeply- 
one distance ; at the —, —_ from 
ut capitals of an indivi , int 
lier In the same way; ® yee a 
would be selected for looking at t 
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a 
hile the spectator would have to go 
oracenge ad pred the distance if he wished 
pipe reciate the effect of the spire as con- 

per with the mass of the church. 
In cases where the position of the spectator 
is necessarily restricted,—a circumstance which 
1] not unfrequently occur in street architec- 
po _of course it may be desirable for the 
architect to exaggerate certain features of his 
work at the expense of others. It may be 
doubted how far this was ever the case in 
Greece. In Rome, it would not be difficult to 
find examples. One will occur to some of our 
readers, of & debased and objectionable kind, 
in the attempt to increase the apparent length 
of an architectural vista by an actual conver- 
gence of lines supposed to be parallel. The eye 
may be thus deceived, but outraged truth 
usually avenges herself. For example, a false 
perspective has the opposite effect from that 
designed, when it is viewed from the narrowed 
ity. 
ar unfortunate example of the miserable 
result of restricting the range of the observer as 
to position, is now palpable in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. We have visited the Wellington Chapel, 
with every disposition to admire what is ad- 
mirable in the work of such an artist as the 
jamented sculptor of the Memorial. That there 
is much there to admire we have already said. 
The groups in bronze at the end of the Cata- 
falque, when exhibited in the true sculptural 
light attained under the lantern of the Gallery 
of the Royal Academy, were massive, imposing, 
and effective. Of the heads of the cherubs we 
had heard so much, when they were seen in the 
studio, that we hoped that they might have 
proved no unworthy companions to the ex- 
quisite boy-angels of Grinling Gibbons. The 
recumbent figure of the great soldier of duty has 
an unquestionable grandeur, as well as truth. 
But, crammed into the nook which the monu- 
ment fills, we defy any one to see it. It is im- 
possible to form any just idea of what it really 
is. A glare of white light from the window,— 
the great fault and blemish of the whole cathe- 
dral, — cuts across the composition of the 
sculptor. There is no point from which the 
monument can be seen as a whole; there is 
none from which any detail can be seen in such 
a light as to do justice to its features. A more 
thorough failure can hardly be conceived. Ex- 
cellences there are which are rendered invisible. 
Faults there are, as to which we hesitate to 
speak, from the reflection that, if the idea of the 
whole composition could be grasped by the 
spectator, they might be counterbalanced or 
explained. A more disastrous example of the 
evil effects of disregarding the intimate rela- 
tions that should exist between architecture 
and sculpture, between design and position, 
between work in relief and illumination, it 
would not be easy to point out. We may com- 
pare the Wellington Monument, so placed that 
no one can see it, with the colossal seated figure 
of Prince Albert in the Memorial, so exposed to 
view that it must necessarily appear out of pro- 
Portion from one or other standpoint. We may 
contrast these latest efforts of art amongst our- 
selves with the evidence to be found,—not 
farther off than the British Museum,—of the 
perfect mastery which the Grecian artists pos- 
renee of these two branches of design,—the 
nowledge of what was required by position, 
_ of what was required for illumination. And, 
that well pondered over, we shall not be pre- 
= to admit that the proportions of Grecian 
— itecture were so framed as to be harmonious 
y when viewed from a single standpoint. 








Pc International Exhibition.—L’ Eco del 
Mie the organ of the International Exhi- 
és ion to be held at Milan next year, states that 
P " Proposed Exhibition is to be the third in size 
the an, that have taken place heretofore, still 
Ma space open to exhibitors will be one-fourth 
~ than at Paris. The main building is to 
wal be Pe Square, and five stories high. There 
pve wenty galleries in it, 812 ft. long. The 
a > a are eight in number, and will be 
oe or the exhibit of the vast number of art- 
of oi that will be sent by artists and owners 
hae ections. The buildings are to be massive, 
© Lombard style of architecture, and will 
Saat. Exhibitors can ship their goods 
Italia Re ‘aris Exposition, in bond, by the Alta 
will be ree to the building. The opening 
the Exhibae 1, 1879. The Director-General of 
mae ibition is Mr. Frederick Guscetti, an 
rican of Italian descent. 





THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tue Congress, which opened in a brilliant and 
enthusiastic manner, drifted, we regret to say, 
towards that state of confusion and incoherence 
which characterises the early efforts of inex- 
perienced bodies. In a word, it would be diffi- 
cult to state why the Congress met, and what its 
members desired. Nevertheless, it has been a 
success. The English members present were at 
a loss to account for the unpractical character 
and issue of the debates; but it must be borne in 
mind that it would not be fair to judge a French 
meeting from an English standpoint. We have 
for many years, generations in fact, enjoyed the 
right of meeting. The police do not interfere 
with our various technical and trade associations. 
The force of precedent, and long-established 
customs, supply any English gathering with 
ready-made rules which will ensure the easy 
transaction of business. Further, no large body 
of men can meet in England without the pre- 
sence in their midst of some persons who have 
acquired considerable experience in the manage- 
ment of public demonstrations, who can occupy 
the chair with tact, who can intuitively guess the 
sense of the meeting, and formulate a resolution 
which shall be a brief and practical summary of 
the views entertained by the majority. All this, 
which it is so natural for us to expect in England, 
cannot be found in France, where the people have 
never been allowed, for more than a few years 
consecutively, to walk independently of the 
apron-strings imposed by a paternal Govern- 
ment. Even under the present Republic, a 
doctor of medicine was forbidden, the other 
day, from delivering a lecture on poisons, for 
fear he should allude to social poisons! It was 
thought he might confuse belladonna with 
Mariolatry, arsenic with trade-unions, and 
strychnine with Socialism! Thus, with the 
exception of M. Charles Lucas, there was no 
one to work and manage the Congress and 
prevent the confusion which inevitably must 
ensue as the consequence of inexperience. We 
might also venture to add that the English 
themselves were somewhat to blame in this 
matter. We certainly might have helped in the 
organisation of the Congress by attending in 
greater numbers, by accepting the chair at 
various sectional meetings, and our assistance 
and our experience would have received grateful 
welcome from the French and the foreigners 
assembled at the Tuileries and the Trocadéro. 
The English Institute of Surveyors sent some 
delegates to the Geometrical Congress, and not 
only paid their expenses, but it was suggested 
that a further sum should be given, so that the 
English representatives should entertain the 
organisers of the Congress at a banquet. The 
various associations representing the interests 
of English architecture have not displayed the 
same public spirit. 

To return to the Congress. The questions 
which proved of the greatest interest, and were 
discussed somewhat haphazard, and even where 
they were not inscribed on the programme of 
the day, related to the remuneration which 
architects should claim, to the necessity of a 
qualifying diploma, and to the method of 
establishing competitions for the design and 
construction of public buildings. From these 
various debates it may be clearly gathered that 
the engineers of France have far more influence 
than the architects, and that these latter are 
somewhat imbued with the sense that they 
occupy an inferior position,—a fact which all 
must regret ; for so noble a profession should be 
able to hold its own, and need not make it appa- 
rent to the world at large that engineers enjoy 
@ higher consideration. The Société Centrale 
was accused more especially of adopting this 
unworthy tone; and it is to be hoped that the 
Congress, if it has not served for any other 
purpose, will, at least, inspire the architects of 
France with feelings of greater confidence in 
themselves. When they consider how easy it 
is to unite in a strong body,—how readily some 
foreigners, at least, will lend themselves to 
strengthen the bonds of such an association,— 
the French architects must feel that there is 
great vitality in their profession, and that a little 
order and method alone is required so as to 
insure higher places and higher consideration 
in the State. It is true that, in Governmental 
quarters, the engineers rather than the archi- 
tects are in power; that the Minister of Public 
Works himself is an engineer; but this is only 
the accident of a moment, and, in any case, 
architecture is strong and good enough in itself 


to be independent of any such considerations. 
M. Trélat made, on this subject, a very good 
speech. Dealing with the teaching of archi- 
tecture, he insisted that the three points neces- 
sary were, conception, material, and form. The 
engineers were certain as to the accuracy of 
their calculations, their schemes were based on 
abstract formule, on definitive and fixed rules. 
The architect carries his formule in his mind; 
he does not act by rote; his schemes generally 
prove to be equally correct; but this result is 
due to his memory, to his intuition, to power of 
judging from the general aspect presented. It 
is possible to become an engineer by dint of 
study, but it is necessary to be born an archi- 
tect. The value, however, of this artistic and 
intuitive perception it is extremely difficult to 
appreciate; and when a dispute is brought 
before the French tribunals, the architects often 
get an unfavourable verdict. The judge is often 
unable to appreciate the value of work where no 
merchandise has been delivered, no goods weré 
sold or produced, where but a few designs on & 
piece of paper are the most that can be shown. 
The judge fails to realise the studies necessary 
to produce these designs,—the natural gift the 
architect must possess if these designs are 
worth anything ; he fails also to appreciate all 
the responsibilities involved. The judge is not 
sufficiently aware that a trivial mistake may 
bring about a serious accident,—the fall of 
a wall or an arch. Some workmen may 
be killed; the architect himself may even 
suffer the penalty in prison, and, in any case, 
would lose much of his reputation, and, conse- 
quently, the better part of his income. All 
these considerations it was the duty of the 
Congress to bring forward, and they were dis- 
cussed. But, unfortunately, the echo of the 
discussion has not as yet travelled far. The 
papers were not supplied with information in a 
proper manner. We have not yet received the 
wording of the two or three resolutions which 
the Congress adopted. They were not written 
out, no one took a copy of them when voted, and 
no one apparently knows very precisely how 
they were worded. Hopes, however, are enter- 
tained that the short-hand reporter in due time,— 
that is,in the course of a few days, when he has 
read over his notes,—wil] be able to give persons 
interested at least a rough idea of the wording 
of the resolutions. This will, doubtless, make 
English readers smile, and we hope that at the 
next Congress held in France, persons who pro- 
pose resolutions will at least give sufficient 
thought and time to the matter to write out 
carefully what they desire to suggest. 

On the necessity of a diploma opinions differed 
very widely. A diploma might be a good insti- 
tution in the abstract, and it was very gratifying 
to those who possessed it and those who em- 
ployed architects thus qualified. It also might 
shut out quacks; but, then, what would become 
of the old architects of established reputation, 
who are too well known to submit themselves to 
test-examinations ? M. Mayne insisted forcibly 
on this difficulty. Sefior Mariano Belnias, of 
Madrid, editor of the Revista dela Arquitectura 
Nacional y Estrangera, explained that in Spain 
all architects were compelled by law to obtain 
a diploma. They are not all obliged to study at 
the Architectural School; some may follow the 
classes of private tutors, but every student must 
pass the same examination before he receives a 
diploma. At the School of Architecture the 
first three years are devoted to general archi- 
tectural education, followed by an examination. 
If the student passes successfully, he is then 
required to study for four years more subjects 
of more special and practical importance. This 
example was not, however, considered to apply 
to France, as it had not been recently introduced, 
and it is not likely that anything very decisive 
will be done in this matter. 

Public contracts and architects’ fees were the 
subjects of several most animated discussions. 
On the latter point a vote was carried in favour 
of claiming more than five per cent. for works 
under 4001. On the other hand, it was urged 
that the fixed sum of five per cent. had the 
advantage of preventing many disputes, and that, 
notwithstanding the example of Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Marseilles, the traditional and imme- 
morial custom should be maintained. The vote, 
though carried, was weakly supported and 
might have been revised, as proposed, at a more 
important afternoon meeting, had there been 
time to reopen the discussion. 

For competitions for public buildings, M. 
Davioud proposed that the examination should 
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simple sketches. The four best would then be 
selected, and their four authors invited to make 
a full, elaborate plan, for which an indemnity 
should be paid to each. The best plan might 
then be selected. This solution of the difficulty 
was strenuously opposed by some members of 
the Congress, but was carried when put to the 
vote. M. Achille Hermaut urged that the good 
ideas of the four competitors would be pirated, 
as their drawings must of necessity be exposed, 
so that public opinion might, as customary, 
exercise some control. M. Strohm, the Russian 
delegate, here proposed that the merits of the 
various schemes should be discussed by their 
authors in the presence of the jury, a sug- 
gestion which was much applauded; but the 
president, nevertheless, did not put it to the 
vote. It was further argued that the jury 
should, on their side, be remunerated, and 
selected from the most competent connoisseurs. 

Such, in a few words, are the principal sub- 
jects that were discussed ; but there are other 
matters with regard to the Congress, and 
notably the interesting excursion to Reims, 
which still remain for us to describe. 








EXCURSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS 
TO REIMS. 


ImBuED with the example set by the organisers 
of English congresses, the French architects 
were determined that they also would enjoy 
a day’s holiday, to be devoted to the inspec- 
tion of objects of special interest to the profes- 
sion. The difficulty of selecting a suitable 
spot for the excursion must have been great, 
but the problem was most happily solved, 
for it would have been impossible to see 
objects of greater interest in so short a time 
than were then examined. The excursionists, 
tothe number of 130, met at the Great Northern 
Railway-station, at half-past eight in the 
morning, much to the surprise of the ordinary 
travellers. Indeed, the confusion was so great 
that the tickets could not be delivered with 
sufficient promptitude. The usual red-tapeism of 
French officials rendered it useless to suggest 
that a second ticket-oflice should be opened, to 
meet the emergency; the functionaries pre- 
ferred incurring the risk of an accident, by 
keeping the train nearly half an hour behind 
its time, to departing from their ordinary 
custom. Arrangements had been made to 
deliver tickets at half-price to all the members 
of the Congress, and thus the long journey was 
accomplished for but a small outlay. The 
journey, which lasted a little more than three 
hours, was most agreeably spent by all present, 
notwithstanding the heat and dust. It was an 
excellent opportunity for making new acquaint- 
ances; the occupants of each carriage had not 
travelled many miles before they became firm 
friends. The foreign delegates were treated 
with especial cordiality. With the refined deli- 
cacy which distinguishes French gentlemen, all 
the honours were reserved for the strangers who 
had paid France the compliment of crossing her 
frontiers and assisting her efforts. In the most 
trivial, as in the more important details, the 
foreign delegates had every cause to congratu- 
late themselves for the trouble they had taken. 
It would have been impossible to find more 
agreeable hosts. 

On arriving at Reims, the members of the 
Congress were met at the platform by the 
Mayor, the Prefect of Police, the Architect of 
the Town, and other local notabilities. The 
Mayor delivered, of course, a few words of wel- 
come; regretting, at the same time, that, as 
Reims had secured so large a number of dis- 
tinguished guests, more time could not be found 
to display in detail the architectural and archmo- 
logical curiosities of the town. With these few 
words the Mayor suggested that, under the cir- 
cumstances, speeches must be brief, and hurried 
the company off to lunch. This was admirably 
served in a garden, and the toasts were drunk 
with the champagne made in the district. But 
these were necessarily short, and the Congress 
started at about two o’clock to visit the Gallo- 
Roman mosaic which was discovered about ten 
years ago in the centre of a large boulevart that 
skirts the town near the Port de Mars. At 
present this remarkable relic is only protected 
by a rough hoarding which conceals it from view 
of the persons passing by. On being admitted 
within the hoarding, it proved a little difficult to 
see the mosaic, on account of the number of 





persons standing uponit. Nevertheless, a glance 
sufficed to show its antiquity and its wonderful 
state of preservation. Expressions of interest and 
of satisfaction were heard on all sides; and, car- 
ried away by the enthusiasm of the moment, M. 
Charles Lucas proposed the immediate opening 
of a subscription for the preservation of the 
mosaic, the construction of an awning, and the 
opening on the spot of a small museum. An 
excited debate ensued, and many persons forgot 
to examine the mosaic so as to join in the 
discussion as to whether or not it would be 
dignified to send a hat round for money! 
Finally it was decided that matters should be 
managed ina more formal manner. The Central 
Society of Architects would write an official 
letter to the mayor of the town, calling his 
attention to the value and magnificence of the 
mosaic, urging that it should be carefully pre- 
served, and that it had been greatly admired 
by upwards of a hundred architects and con- 
noisseurs coming from all parts of the world, 
and in congress assembled. The Mayor very 
adroitly replied that such a letter would be 
considered as a title of nobility conferred on the 
mosaic, and that under such circumstances the 
town of Reims would not begrudge the neces- 
sary expenditure fgg its most effective pre- 
servation. 

After this incident, the members of the Con- 
gress next examined the Roman arch, without, 
however, expressing any opinion as to its size, 
though it is considered larger than any Roman 
arch remaining within Rome itself. After the 
invasion of the barbarians, this old arch was 
used as one-of the gates of the city, and close 
at hand there is an old Roman street, now 
called the Rue des Tambours, where there are 
several houses dating from the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Unfortunately, we passed 
so rapidly in front of all these curiosities that 
it was impossible to give more than a casual 
glance at each house. We had started after 
two o’clock, and the train returned to Paris at a 
quarter past six. To economise our time, there- 
fore, we merely paused for a moment in front 
of the majestic Hétel de Ville, and the remark- 
able fifteenth-century wood carving that orna- 
ments the Maison Mouloton on the Place du 
Marché. Then, passing by Pigale’s Louis XV., 
we at last came tothe magnificent cathedral for 
which Reims will ever be renowned. The admi- 
rable crest, the marvellous harmony of the small 
withthe larger arcades were pronounced by many 
admirers to be finer than anything similar to be 
found in Lombardy, and no one ventured to dis- 
pute how admirably the proportions had been 
kept. Within the cathedral considerable atten- 
tion was bestowed on the chapel which M. 
Viollet-le-Duc has recently restored; and some 
time was also spent in examining the treasures 
and the vestments. These included the chasuble 
which served for the coronation ceremony of 
Louis XIV. and the gold chalice first used by 
St. Clovis, and afterwards by the other kings of 
France. There was a relic-case which had 
belonged to Henry II., and another relic-case 
which had been more or less battered and broken 
during the revolution, and is stated to contain 
not, this time, the inevitable piece of the cross, 
but a thorn from the crown of thorns. The 
courteous and agreeable ecclesiastic who accom- 
panied us on this visit, having to deal with an 
intelligent body of men, did not express any 
very profound reverence for the authenticity of 
the relic. 

The sculpture, that is to say, the statues 
which ornament the cathedral, are most interest- 
ing, and, we regret to say, somewhat neglected. 
The grant that has been allowed for the restora- 
tion of the cathedral does not include any sum 
for the preservation of the statues. Yet it 
would seem a great misfortune to remove the 
scaffolds raised round the cathedral without 
having first seen to the statues. These are 
not only precious from an artistic point of view, 
but are valuable as historical evidence. Notre 
Dame de Reims, often called Notre Dame de 
France, has fourteen kings with sword, sceptre, 
and the traditional long cloak sheltered in by 
the buttresses of the transepts. The drapery 
of these statues, the rich sculpture of the 
crowns, the leaves representing sometimes 
human features, the artistic clustering of the 
long hair, and the noble expression of the kings, 
all commend them to preservation. Fifty-six 
other kings, not so well sculptured, are placed 
round the towers and the grand entrance, and 
form part of “The Baptism of Clovis.” Among 
these statues there are two of genuine his- 





\torical importance. They prove that the 


—= 
kings who ornament the exterior of the 
cathedral are certainly kings of France and 
not, as it has been stated, hie af 
Judah. They represent Pépin-le-Bref and Charle, 
magne. The identity of the latter was 
nised, with the assistance of the scaffold fro : 
the fact that he alone wears the Imperial re 
which always distinguishes Charlemagne, Pépin 
le-Bref is represented as much smaller than the 
other kings. He is standing on a lion, and hag 
been mistaken for David, who is also at times 
accompanied with a lion. According to old 
chroniclers, and, notably, the Monk of St. Gali 
Pépin-le-Bref was insulted by his retainers j, 
consequence of hisshort stature. Onone occasion 
when assisting at a bull and lion fight, he defied 
his courtiers to separate the animals. As the 
all hesitated, Pépia sprang into the arena, ex. 
claiming that David, though little, killed Goliath, 
and that Alexander was smaller than his most 
illustrious generals. In a few moments the kin 
had slain both bull and lion, and it is this epi- 
sode which the statue at the cathedral seeks to 
recall. The king is not represented, as usual, 
in an attitude of majestic repose; on the con. 
trary, his cloak is thrown aside, his robe js 
girdled tightly round his waist, and what remaing 
of his arm is upraised as if to strike. The lion 
also seems infuriated by the strife. Thus it will 
be seen that these statues are extremely interest. 
ing, though the peculiarities we have mentioned 
had almost entirely escaped notice, and their 
value was only discovered when the scaffold, 
raised to restore the cathedral, facilitated a 
closer inspection. 

From the cathedral the members of the Con. 
gress naturally proceeded to examine the apart- 
ments where the king dines and resides during 
the coronation ceremonies, and then visited the 
old church of St. Rémi. The architeciure of 
this fchurch bears the stamp of three distinct 
epochs. There is the Romanesque archit: ture 
of 847, the ogival school of 1149, ard the 
farther additions of 1172. It is curious to note 
the efforts to harmonise the Gothic with the 
Romanesque, and all these points were dmira- 
bly explained by M. Leblou, who has done mach 
to preserve this edifice. 

Time, however, stole rapidly on the excur- 
sionists, and they were compelled,to hurry away 
to reach the celebrated cellars of the Pommery 
champagne. These were illuminated with in- 
numerable candles, and presented a fantastic 
aspect. We walked for more than a mile under- 
ground among thousands of casks and millions 
of bottles of the clear dry champagne, which 
constitutes the glory, the renown, and the 
fortune of Madame Pommery ; and then omni- 
buses drove the members off to the new theatre, 
the model technical school, and back to the 
railway station, thus completing an afternoon 
of unequalled sightseeing, enhanced and en 
livened by the exquisite champagne offered to 
the delegates, at Madame Pommery’s special 
command. As the engine whistled, and the tran 
tore along the dusty line to Paris, Spaniards and 
English, French and Austrians, and other 
nationalities, mingled in the utmost confusion, 
cheered to the success of architecture, to the 
international character of all works of all arts 
and sciences, which tend to refine the tastes and 
improve the material comforts of humanity. 








JOHN SHUTE, 1563. 


Havine, after a period of over thirty years 
seen for the first time, and become possessed of, 
a copy of “ The First and Chief Groundes of Archi- 
tecture, used in all the auncient and — 
monymentes: with a farther and more —_ 
discourse uppon the same, than hitherto = 
been set out by any other,” permit me - = 
tribute to your journal a description 0 : 
volume for those of your readers who may have 
also been desirous of knowing its contents,—® 
volume which to so many has been prendre 
known except by its lengthy title, referre _ 
in Walpole’s “ Anecdotes of Painting. - 
work is not considered to be a rare -— pd 
booksellers, yet it is seldom met with ; = os 
not remember that my learned friend, the _ 
Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, F.S.A., had es - 
a copy of it. Lowndes mentions ies —. 
in 1563, 1579, and 1584. Neither in the Bri “0 
Museum, nor in Sir John Soane’s — ~ 
the Cambridge University Library, 1s the — * 
to be found; but a copy of 1563 is 


B : he Unive 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. | a that the 
Catalogue of Books on Art” sti) iioian 





editions of 1563 and 1584 are in 
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——_— 
mer only has been seen by a friend, 
» t G. broken who kindly compared a 
description of my copy of 1563 with the one 
there, which he states contains the bookplate of 
«Mr. Horatio Walpole.” The work is in the 
f the “‘ Douce Collection” at Oxford. 
gga since Mr. J. J. Scoles told me he 
had seen a copy for sale in a catalogue, and, 
from information, he thought the late Professor 
Willis had bought it, and I remember that on 
one occasion he said he had a copy. Are any 
others known ? ae ag. 

The book is a small folio, in size 11} in. by 
7} in., and consists of only twenty-six leaves, 

, iit ayy 502-4 
including the plates ; and is printed with italic 
type. The title-page 1s bordered by four wood 
blocks of Italian ornament, of very good 
detail; in the lower one 1s the monogram, 
the top stroke of which is not quite 
clearly defined as belonging to it, or to the 
ornament, and a little below, is another 
letter 4. A monogram omitting the C is 
attributed to Andrea Gessner, editor and pub- 
lisher, of Zurich, about 1599. Within this 
border occurs the title above printed, followed 
by “Published by Jhon Shute, Paynter and 
Archytecte. Imprinted at London, in Flete- 
strete, nere to Sainct Dunstan’s churche, by 
Thomas Marshe. 1563.” The back of it con- 
tains “ The Contents” and three errata. The 
next page, with the signature A ij, contains the 
dedication to the “ Princes Elizabeth,’ queen 
of England, &c., in which is stated nearly all, 
if not all, that is known of this author, and 
therefore I extract it for its quaintness, sim- 
plicity, and information, with its spelling care- 
fully followed. 

“Tt is both rightly and excellently affermed 
of Marcus Tullius Cicero, in his first booke de 
officiis (right Excellent Princes and my moste 
gratious souerayne Lady) that no man is borne 
into this world for his priuat and singuler 
weale, because our Countrie chieflie, partely our 
parents, and partly our kinsfolke do require as 
it were a duety of vs, and recompence for that 
the whiche we haue received. And like as the 
members of mans body be diuers in number, 
and haue according to their diuersitie diuers 
and peculiar properties so is it in a good and well- 
setteled comen weale : in whiche ther is no office 
80 base, or handie worke so simple, whiche is not 
necessary and profitable for the same. And as 
the members of the body doing without impedi- 
mentes their naturall dueties, ye whole body is 
in an helthful hermonye, and able to performe 
all that belongeth to the same. So is it in a 
publike weale whe all men in their calling, do 
labour not onely for their owne gayne, but also 
for the profit and comoditie of their Countrie, 
which thinges when I according to my small 
Capacitie did waye with myselfe, I was as it 
were stirred forward to do my duetie vnto this 
my Countrie wherein I live and am a member. 
And so much the rather, for that being seruant 
vnto the Right honorable Duke of Northuber- 
lad, 1550, It pleased his grace for my forther 
knowledg to maitaine me in Italie ther to 
cofer w' the doiges of y* skilful maisters in 
architectur, and also to view such auciet Monu- 
mentes hereof as are yet extant, whervpon at 
rad retourne, presenting his grace with the 
yng of my trauailes, it pleased the same to 

them vnto that noble king Edward the 

» Your maiesties most deare brother of famous 
memorie, whose delectation and pleasure was to 
fe it, and suche like, And hauing the sayde 
trikes and deuises aswell of sculture and paint- 
rs a8 also of Architecture, yet in my keping, 

ae it good at this time to set fourth some 
pee of the same for the profit of others, espe- 

y touching Architecture: wherein I dofollowe 

hot onelye the writinges of learned men, but also 
0 ground myselfe on my Owne experience and 
ape gathered by the sight of yt Monumentes 

Pera And because all the members of the 
thes oe cheflye and principally a duetie to 
pn “ » 48 gouernour of the whole, and with- 
~tbap ich al the other cannot liue. So my 
Fo A pa me, most soueraigne lady (the 
a — natural head next vnto God of this 
aha eats n weale), to shew a token of the 
mY poo your highnes, in presenting these 

oe and simple laboures wherynto I am 
delight ier boldned, considering your highnes 
fect skill al Ryndof good learning, and par. 

im the tonges and sciences. M t 

humble beseching your royall majestie tc os 

safe to let thi your roy maiestie to vouch. 
passe und 18 my small trauaile and woorke 
and-T under your noble protection and defence : 
according to my bound and duety shall 


rn 
Pray to God for your long life and prosperous 





Raygne, with peace and tranquilitie to his honour 
and glorie. Amen. 

Your Maiesties most humble and obedient 
subiecte, JOHN SHUTE.” 

At the back of the leaf commences the 
Preface, in which occurs the passage in 
reference to studies, none “deserveth greater 
prayse, than that whiche is of the grekes, 
named ‘Architectonica,’ and of the latines, 
‘Architectura’ [I thinke not altogither vnfite 
nor vnaptlie by me termed in Englishe, the arte 
and trade to rayse vp and make excellent 
edifices and buildinges].” Shute then notices 
his travels and readings; and that “intending 
to write of Architecture or buildinges,” says,— 
“T have taken my first enteraunce into the 
writing of this arte, at the fine antique pillers 
or Columnes, comonly named of the places and 
persones partely where and of whom they were 
inuented, and partely of their vertues and pro- 
perties of those that they wer likned vnto,” and 
explains that their proportions must be under- 
stood “before any one can attain to any esti- 
mable part of the reste of this science.” He 
takes “ Vitruuius,” corrected by “ (Sebastianus 
Serlius, a meruelous conning artificer in our 
time)”, to which he “ioyned the minde and 
iudgement of one Gulielmus Philander,’ and 
mentions the annotations on Vitruvius by him, 
published 1546. 

The signature B i commences “ The Discourse 
from time to time hovve this Science of Archi- 
tecture increased.” After a perusal of this part 
I was disappointed, for I had always hoped to 
find some short notice of the state of building 
in England, perhaps followed by the names and 
works of the practitioners of his days, and thus 
at last to arrive at the knowledge of ‘“ who 
was John of Padua,” and of some others of that 
date. This chapter is followed by “ What the 
Office and Duetie is of him that wyll be a Per- 
fecte Architecte or Mayster of buyldings,” which 
is founded upon the well-known chapter in 
Vitruvius. Towards the end, he writes,— But 
I may pray as Vitruuius doth, saying, I pray 
O Cesar, and all other that rede this my 
writinges, if ther be any thing disagreing to any 
of these sciences beare with me for I cofesse 
myselfe (saith he) not to be parfaict.—But I, 
the setter forth of this treatise in Englishe, 
acknolage myself not to be a parfaict Architecte, 
(as he saith), nor yet Gramaria, and though I 
haue put myselfe in prease, it is not through the 
depe knowlaige aboue rehersed, but I do it for 
to put in vre an entrauce or beginning to them 
which be therin ignoraunt, and desyre further 
knowledge in these thinges, as hereafter ap- 
pereth by the declaracion hereof.” This finishes 
the page, and then follows a folding copper- 
plate engraving of the Tuscan column, showing 
the Order complete made “ upon the Simetrie of a 
strong man” ; with its measures and the method, 
in outline, of producing the entasis ; and a third 
illustration of the said “strong man” habited 
in warlike attire resting on a mace well designed 
in this early Italian ornamentation. Four pages 
of description of its parts follow; and thena 
similarly-arranged plate of the Doric column, 
with a partly-naked figure of Hercules, with 
his club as its counterpart. Again, four 
pages of description, succeeded by a plate of 
the “TIonica,” represented by a female figure, 
which may be taken for Juno, as a peacock 
stands on the same pedestal with herself; and 
after its five pages of description, comes the 
plate of “Corynthia,” “the pillor that was founde 
in Corinthia, by Callimachius, the excellent 
Architect of Corinthe.” ‘A female figure in a 
tunic and cloak is engraved ; this is followed by 
its five pages of description; and then succeeded 
by a wood engraving of the same size as the 
other plates, of the “ Composita or Italica the 
triumphant pillor,’ represented by a female 
figure in a very placid attitude. Three pages of 
description of it are followed by one “ of another 
avtentike piller and a necessarie Companion to 
the beforenamed pillers made by the Atheniens 
to his perfection named Atticurca,” having a 
woodcut. Then come five diagrams with 
descriptions of the “‘ chaunges”’ or “standings” 
of the columns; ending with “There are many 
edifices of the antiques wherin all the orders of 
these pillers haue bene sette one uppon another ; 
garnishing them accordinglye as it is yet to be 
sene in the Amphitiatruam named Collosseum 
in Rome whose excellent and praiseworthy doing 
shalbe more plainely sette fourth hereafter.” 
This would seem to imply that a second publica- 
tion was contemplated. The signature F ij 
and folio xviii., on the same page, contain the 
rule how to “diminish the scapus under the 


capitall by the increasing of his height” ; and 
*‘ Another example to be observed very necessary 
for the maister builder or Architecte that is for 
the inlarging of the Epistilium, when the pillor 
amounteth to certaine heightes.”’ On the reverse 
of this leaf the work terminates with a regret 
that the author has no more “figures out of 
which springeth both desire and also encourage- 
ment to the same.” The imprint is the same 
as on the title-page. 

The volume I am referring to is clean and in 
good preservation. To say that the bookseller 
had the work “bound by Riviere,” will be 
sufficient to show the estimation in which it was 
held by him. The male and female figures, 
neatly engraved, vary from 7} in. to 8} in. in 
height. Each paragraph has a woodcut initial 
letter, varying in size, which appear not to have 
been specially cut for this work. The copy in 
the Bodleian Library is stated to be coloured, 
and the plate of the Composite column 
is partially adhering to a plain plate; it has 
also a duplicate impression of the Composite 
column. The precepts contained in this treatise 
are those of pure Italian architecture, and far 
in advance of the ideas shown in the volume of 
drawings by John Thorpe, or carried out in the 
edifices of that early period. 

This book is considered to be the first prac- 
tical work in English on Architecture. Wal- 
pole, in his “Anecdotes of Painting, d&c.,” 
quotes “Lomazzo on Painting,” 1598, for the 
remark that “ Limnings, much used in former 
times in church-books, as alsoin drawing by the 
life in small models, of late years by some of 
our countrymen, as Shoote, Betts, &., but 
brought to the rare perfection we now see, by 
—Nicholas Hilliard,” &c. This Shoote, Walpole 
further on supposes to be the above John Shute ; 
and adds that “the cuts and figures in the 
book are in a better style than ordinary.” 
He also considers him to be the author 
of another work, published 1562, entitled “ Two 
very notable Commentaries,” &c., containing a 
translation from A. Cambini, and printed by 
Rowland Hall. As it was dedicated to “ Sir 
Edward Fynes, Lord Clynton and Say,” and in 
it the translator writes, “I am your man, and 
you my very good lord and master,” it is hardly 
possible that it can be by our John Shute, who 
acknowledges the Duke of Northumberland as 
his master in the work referred to by me, and 
published in the following year. There was 
another John Shute, who translated Viret’s 
“Christian Instructor” of 1565 in 1573, and 
other works in 1579 and 1594; to say nothing of 
“J. Ss Pious Life and Death,” 1648; and 
“Funeral Sermon,” 1645. I also find mention 
of a Captain John Shute in 1563. The work of 
1573 is, curiously enough, dedicated to the cele- 
brated Lord Robert Dudley, Baron of Denbigh, 
Earl of Leicester (third son of the Earl of 
Warwick) ; curious, because the Duke of 
Northumberland before noticed was his father, 
John Dudley (born about 1502), Viscount Lisle, 
Admiral of England, and when Earl of Warwick 
mounting into eminence on the fall of the Pro- 
tector Somerset, was created in 1551 Duke of 
Northumberland, and after the accession of 
Queen Mary was attainted and beheaded in 
1553. Was this duke engaged in building 
operations of any importance to render it ad- 
visable to obtain a correct knowledge of the art 
of architecture, by sending “his servant” 
abroad to learn it? Edward Seymour, Duke of 
Somerset, the “ Protector Somerset,” it is well 
known, was building the palace in the Strand 
at the time of his death, in January, 1551-2. 
If more could be learnt of Sir John Thynne, 
John Caius or Keyes, John Thorpe, John of 
Padua, and this John Shute, all of whom are 
known at about the same period, we should be 
able to decide if they were three or five per- 
sons, and about this we are at present quite 
uncertain. 

I have lately found another, and, I think, 
an unknown reference to our John Shute, in the 
“Account of Architects and Architecture,” 
written by John Evelyn, 1696, who, while noting 
the use of the words “ cornice,” “ trabeation,” and 
“entablature,” observes, “Some writers apply it” 
[the word “trabeation”’] ‘only to the very cover 
and utmost top of the orders; but so does not 
our countryman, John Shute, whose book, being 

rinted Anno 1584 (and one of the first that was 
published of architecture in the English tongue), 
keeps rather to the ancient terms than by 
mixing them with such barbarous ones as were 
afterwards introduced, indanger the confusion 
of young students and such as applied them- 





selves to the art.” It is not only curious that 
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Evelyn refers to the last of the three editions 
of the work; but that in 1679, in a bookseller’s 
list of architectural works, no mention is made 
of Shute’s work, although Serlio, Hans Bloom, 
Vignola, Scamozzi, Palladio, and Wotton, are 
referred to as being “in English”; whilst 
Vitruvius, De l’Orme, Dietterlin, Marolois, and 
many others, “ are difficult to be got.” 
Shute, “ painter stainer,” died September 25, 
1563, the same year as the publication of his 
work, and was buried in the Church of St. 
Edmund, Lombard-street, destroyed in the Fire 
of 1666. The edition of Stow’s “Survey of 
London,” 1722, records the twenty-eight lines 
of the English epitaph. From the lines,— 
“ That ancient practice and profound, 
That hight of Architecture, 
A Knowledge meet for those 
That buildings doe erect, 
As by his Workes, at large set forth, 
Is shewne the full effect,”’ 
it might be inferred either that he had published 
another volume on the art, or that some edifices 
had been erected from his designs,—more pro- 
bably the latter; but I know of none to which 
his name has been connected. 
Wyatt PApworRtH. 








ST. ALBANS ABBEY. 


Tue ‘restoration of the Abbey Church of 
St. Albans appears likely to afford a fine field 
for the squabbles of archeologists and archzo- 
logical critics. A new phase in the fight has 
just been reached, and the proposal by those 
concerned in the restoration to place a high- 
pitched roof (we presume of thirteenth-century 
type) over the nave has led to an indignant 
correspondence in the Times. First came Lord 
Carnarvon, as the president of the Society 
of Antiquaries, who thinks that “the mag- 
nificent folio on St. Albans which the Society 
published from Mr. Carter’s drawings in 1813” 
gives them a right to be heard. Well, the 
drawings hardly give a very correct idea of the 
external aspect and structure of the building, 
but they were good for the time in which they 
were done, no doubt. Lord Carnarvon expresses 
himself as quite aware that a high-pitched roof 
on the nave of St. Alban’s would be no novelty ; 
but he urges that the “accidental substitution 
of flat roofs” (low-pitched roofs, we presume, is 
meant) has given singular magnificence to the 
only really fine feature of the exterior, the 
central tower. This, he thinks, would be greatly 
impaired by the substitution of a high-pitched 
roof; “nor can it,” he adds, “ be said that the 
proposed changes would improve the effect of 
the interior, for I assume that no one even in 


great part of the remainder, if not looked to, 
would be in the same condition; and we sub- 
scribed in order to preserve the ancient building 
as it was, not to transform it into what certain 
architects consider that it ought to be.” 

This was capped on the same day by a letter 
from Mr. Morris, the sensitive secretary of the 
sensitive Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, stating that Lord Carnarvon’s letter 
expressed the opinion of “men of taste” 
throughout the country; which it is, of course, 
well to know, on such good authority. Mr. 
Beresford.Hope followed with a letter defending 
the proposed scheme on grounds of architectural 
design ; that the abbey had been intended to 
have a high-pitched roof; that the weather- 
mould of the original roof was shown in Mr. 
Neale’s volume on St. Albans; and that the 
architectural advantage of such a roof was 
self-evident, from the at present abnormal 
length and consequent proportionate lowness of 
the nave. He also, however, has a profound 
respect for the old painted ceiling, “a relic of 
old art which it would be sacrilegious to 
disturb.” 

To those who have seen with their own eyes 
what these gentlemen have only written about, 
the correspondence is, at all events, rather 
amusing. It may be worth while, however, to 
tell the correspondents and their readers a little 
more about the building than they appear to 
know. 
In the first place, then, a new roof for the 
nave is an absolute and imperative necessity at 
once, almost as much so as the strengthening of 
the tower and the setting straight of the south 
wall. Concerning these latter, by the way, and 
the remark of Earl Cowper that “we were 
told”’ they were in danger of falling, we may 
just observe that if that nobleman had paid the 
attention to the proceedings at the Abbey 
which his professed interest in the building 
would have led one to expect, he certainly ought 
to have known that the statements as to the 
critical condition of the tower and south wall 
were not one iota exaggerated, and that nothing 
but what was absolutely necessary has been 
done to put them in a secure state. The case 
is no less critical with the roof. The existing 
roof of the nave, as we suppose most of those 
who have taken any interest in the building are 
aware, is not a Gothic one at all,—not even 
late Gothic; it is an ordinary tie-beam roof 
of oak put up within the modern or post- 
Gothic period.* Of the ceiling a word 
just now. The roof for some reason has 
suffered from worm-eating and decay to a 
degree that is quite unusual in timber of the 
very moderate age of this. Its present state, 
as seen on entering with a light between the 





this age of extensive church restoration can con- 
template an alteration of the flat ceiling.” But 
the pith of the Earl of Carnarvon’s letter really 
lies in the succeeding sentences :— 

“T would also, with all respect, press upon 
the committee the consideration as to the amount 
of new work which this proposal must involve, 


roof and ceiling, is extraordinary, and renders it 
astonishing that it has not fallen into the church 
some time since. Scarcely a single tie-beam 
has any bearing on the walls whatever; the 
wood is rotted into mere touchwood, and iron 
flitches have been bolted on each side of them 











together with the obvious risk of the new work 
not being in harmony with the old. The western 
gable, with the parapets on either side, will all | 
have to be new or altered, a change involving 
not only considerable cost, but doubtful, perhaps, 
in effect when the change is completed. The 
features which have been introduced into the 
building since the high roof was lowered have 
rendered such a roof incongruous. The consensus 
partium cannot be restored. 

Ihave thought it was only respectful to the 
committee to adduce some special considerations 
which seem to me adverse to their scheme; but 
on more general grounds I would venture to 
urge, on behalf of the society, a very earnest 
consideration of the further question, how far a 
measure which is incontestably destructive of 
the architectural history of a great building is 
justified by any architectural gain to be ob- 
tained—even assuming that there is such—by 
the substitution of a high-pitched roof. 

As a work of art, the exterior of St. Albans 
can never be made beautiful; but if it is left in 
its present condition it will continue to be inte- 
resting in the highest degree as evidence of suc- 
cessive additions and alterations in successive 
generations of men and centuries of time.” 

This was followed by a letter from Earl 
Cowper, complaining that “we Hertfordshire 
men” were being put in the absurd position of 
seeing their beloved abbey injured by injudicious 
restoration, which was paid for out of their own 
pockets :— 

“We were told that the tower and the south 


to hold on the walls. But even thus there is in 
some cases nothing to depend on, for the wood 
has rotted so far back that only the last bolt of 
the flitches has anything to hold by. Between 
the iron flitches you find a hole like a rabbit 
burrow, into which you can put your arm and 
pullout handfuls of dust and mould. The king- 
posts have been tenoned into the tie-beams 
without bolts or straps, and though we may 
suppose they have been wedged or keyed up 
originally, the shrinkage of the wood has left the 
tie-beams to part company from them, and they 
are held up by iron straps put on subsequently 
through staples fixed into the wood, and the ends 
slightly turned. The purlins have been very 
weak in scantling from the first, and in places 
where they have sagged, instead of any attempt 
being made to strengthen them, the rafters have 
actually been packed up with pieces inserted 
between them and the purlins, so as to keep the 
outer line of roof straight, which seems to have 
been thought all that was necessary. Horizontal 
bearers have been placed from tie-beam to 
tie-beam to spike the ceiling joists to; but as 
the tie-beams have sagged, they have been cut 
away round the ends of these bearers to prevent 
their carrying down the bearers, and buckling 
the ceiling so much as might otherwise have 
been the case, and so effectually has this been 
done, that the bearers meant to carry or stiffen 
the ceiling joists are in some instances actually 
lying upon the celling, and only supported by 
it. Inshort, the general conclusion suggested 





* Some pieces from a Late Gothic roof are, however, 


| 
is that the roof has been unscientifically de 
signed and put together from the first; that at 
an early period it began to decay and to give at 


all points; and that then the greatest bunglery 
among the village joiners were let loose to do 
what they liked with it. The prinvipals are ab 
present propped from the internal Scaffolding at 
several points, without which they could hard} 

be considered safe for a day ; in fact, only a red 
days back one of the tie-beams sudden} 

cracked with a loud report, and now presents 4 
serpentine curve, picturesque, but not practical 
in appearance. 

It is, therefore, perfectly impossible that the 
present roof can remain, or that any good what. 
ever can be done with it, unless the sentimental 
gentlemen of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings can persuade the committes 
to leave the timbers to rot on the top of the 
props, adding more props as the decay proceeds, 
which, we believe, is the method they advocate, 
The only question is on what principle the re. 
newal of the roof should be carried out ; whether 
it should be an attempt to design and construct 
such a roof as may probably have stood upon 
the thirteenth-century clearstory, or whether it 
should merely be the replacing of the present 
roof with a similar sound and good one, with 
merely the utilitarian object of preserving the 
building. And we must say that we are so far 
with the opposition, that our strong impression 
is in favour of the latter proceeding. It is of 
course, perfectly true that originally the build. 
ing had high-pitched roofs, and the indication 
of the junction of these roofs with the tower is 
visible; though, if Mr. Beresford Hope had 
looked at the building before writing his letter 
to the Times, instead of trusting to Mr. Neale’s 
drawings, he would have seen that there is not 
any actual weathermould on the west face of 
the tower; if there was one, it has been 
cut away. But we may say that the one 
really good point in the correspondence we 
have alluded to is the Earl of Carnarvon’s 
remark that the change would involve 
the re-designing and re-building of the west 
front, or its upper portion at least, and the 
addition of a similar high-pitched roof to each 
transept. This it unquestionably would; and 
such a degree of alteration of the building, 
destroying all its well-known and charac- 
teristic outline and associations, we con- 
ceive would be an error and a disad- 
vantage not to be compensated for by the 
erection of any modern imitation of a thirteenth. 
century roof, however able and perhaps beau- 
tifal in itself. What we should recommend 
would be simply to remove the present tumble- 
down roof, and substitute a new one on the 
same lines, of the most solid and enduring 
material and construction. And what about 
the ceiling? Thereby hangs a tale. There 
seems to be a most curious misapprehension 
about that same ceiling. One of the great 
arguments against the proposed high-pitched 
roof is either that it would involve the removal 
of the ceiling, or that half the value of the open 
roof would be lost by the fact that it would be 
hidden by the ceiling internally. That any one 
should dream of touching the ceiling seems to 
be regarded as an enormity not to be men- 
tioned. Even Mr. Beresford Hope, who writes 
on the side of the Restoration Committee, re- 
gards it as a precious relic of old art which it 
would be a sacrilege to touch. The fact 18, 
that although the small portion of — 
over the choir is a Gothic design, renewe 
or restored, the ceiling of the nave 8 
merely an exceedingly coarse and clumsy 
imitation of the general style of the origi 
choir ceiling, and was made at @ ss 
tively modern date, and after the = “ 
style which it simulates had in reality die - . 
Impressing this fact (which seems to be —_— nA 
overlooked) upon our readers, we hope they r 
be the less startled to hear that the ceiling — 
inevitably go in any case, quite apart tee se 
question of the high roof. A new rool, “7 the 
have shown, is absolutely necessary, 20 fee 
ceiling, which consists of a eo 
about } in. thick, is so rotten that the se 
which were necessarily taken off propenll yd 
to the recent operations on the south wa 
many cases came in pieces in the ai ai od 
edges in most cases are rotted away “er oe re 
and the ceiling, once taken down, wou geaye 
fit to put u ain, except so piecemea 

Pp p ag z « new. Any 
necessitate at least half of it being 
«os to do but go 
one who is incredulous has nothing to ¢ tion o 
up and examine it, or even an examina 








nave were actually falling down, and that a 


worked up in the rafters and ceiling joists, 
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n the nave would be a nearly sufficient 


se of the true state of the case. As to 
the ceiling being artistically valuable, it is not 


go; it looks pretty well from below, but it is 
itself an imitation,—and a very bad and coarse 
one, and of no historic or archzological value 
whatever. But its appearance has long been 
associated with the interior of the Abbey ; and 
what we should do, if the matter lay with us, 
would be to construct a new low-pitched tie- 
beam roof as before, and then to fix up such 

rtions of the ceiling as were in good condi- 
porsie ; Sacha h 
tion, if sufficient were found to make it wort 
while, and make it up with new pieces continu- 
ing the same design; Or, if none of the existing 
ceiling were fit to be used again, then to. place 
a new ceiling under the new roof and paint it, 
not in imitation of the imitation, but of the 
original, viz., the portion of the choir ceiling 
which has been preserved and restored. A fresh 
imitation of it would have just as much title to 
respect as the existing imitation, and would be 
sure to be @ much better one and better 
carried out. 

Such are the plain facts about the present 
stage in the restoration of St. Albans, concern- 
ing which such a needless outcry has been made 
by persons who have taken no trouble to learn 
the real truth—a matter, indeed, about which 
the “Protection” Society do not seem to trouble 
themselves much, as it might often be exceed- 
ingly in their way. It is a pity that noblemen 
and gentlemen will write so positively in the 
papers upon subjects of which they have no 
practical knowledge. The only way to get 
ground for a satisfactory judgment in such a 
matter is for people to go up ladders and scaf- 
folds, poke into roofs, and see things for them- 
selves. 

It is satisfactory to find that the displacement 
of the inner face of the clearstory masonry 
during the forcing over of the south wall has 
been rectified without any difficulty or any 
injury to the work, the facing stones have been 
taken out and reset; and the wall now presents 
a perfectly good appearance internally. Ex- 
ternally the clearstory is in a sad state of 
dilapidation, and a great deal of renewal is 
necessary. Here, again, it is urged by the 
extreme conservatives that the work should be 
left in its present decayed condition rather than 
have new stones introduced; and there would 
be something to be said for this, no doubt, if it 
were a mere matter of sentiment and appear- 
ance. But the fact is that many of the stones 
in the window archivolts, &c., are actually split 
in pieces, and ready to fall out, and a large pro- 
portion of them are destitute of proper bond into 
the body of the wall ; their renewal is necessary, 
practically ; and we presume the most bigoted 
anti-restorer, if he could be caught in one of his 
lucid intervals, must admit that in such a case 
it is as well to replace the excised stone by one 
cut to the design of the old one which it replaces. 
The fact is, the Medizval builders, though such 
great building artists and such bold constructors 
i regard to the main design of their buildings, 
Were often bad and careless constructors in 
regard to such details as bond, and consequently 
& retributive justice comes upon them, and their 
work has to be removed and replaced when, if 
tg put together, it might have remained 


anges against the exterior of the south 
be § have been for some time struck, and brick 
rib Naan in cement now take their place, 
pel ere seems no danger of any renewed 
aoe of the wall, unstable as its con- 
— eye The modern wall which externally 
Br me the porch at the end of the north 
. © has been taken down, and the porch thrown 
naa Built up in this wall were found a great 
pce ry ements of architectural detail, 
F vad of the Perpendicular period, some of 
. _ beautiful, and which had been kept 
wall eo state of preservation ‘a the 
' iyegaag m i 
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mont , Wet Dock at Greenock.—The cere- 
sg Pras the first sod of the new wet 
ie t were Park, Greenock, was performed 
e do ‘ inst. by the Provost and Mrs. Lyle. 
Watt De, _— has been named the “ James 
beer will b a honour of the celebrated engi- 
remit be 2,000 ft. in length, and 300 ft. in 
“ Se will afford 7,200 ft. of quayage. 

st of the work, including upwards of 


0,0002, for the site, is estimated at about 





BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Some account of the first day’s proceedings of 
the third annual meeting of this Society appeared 
in our last (p. 813, ante). On the second day of 
the meeting (Wednesday in last week), the party 
proceeded in carriages to Westbury, and pro- 
ceeded to the church, where Mr. John Taylor 
read a paper on Westbury College and Church. 
The visitors, after examining the church, betook 
themselves to the carriages, and were driven 
to Henbury. Some time was spent in the 
grounds surrounding Blaize Castle, the difficulties 
and troubles of ascent being compensated for by 
the beauty of the scenery. Bishop Clifford gave 
an address on the Roman remains at Blaize 
Castle. The party then proceeded to Henbury 
Church (recently restored), which was described 
by the Rev. W. Way, who was thanked for his 
kindness. Luncheon was served in an adjoining 
schoolroom. Compton Greenfield (where the 
church was inspected) was next visited. Mr. 
Sholto Vere Hare hospitably entertained the 
Society at Knole Park, and threw open his art- 
treasures for inspection. At Almondsbury 
Church Mr. Reynolds drew attention to the 
thirteenth-century chancel, showing well the 
ornament of the period. The monuments and 
epitaphs having been examined, the travellers 
started back to Bristol through Southfield, 
halting at Redland Manor House, the residence 
of Mr. Reynolds, to inspect some rich examples 
of domestic architecture. In the evening a con- 
versazione was held in the lecture-theatre of the 
Museum, Queen’s-road. Mr. C. J. Thomas pre- 
sided, and there was a good attendance. Mr. 
Alderman Fox (Master of the Merchant Ven- 
turers) read an interesting paper on ‘The 
Ancient Guilds of Bristol,’ for which he received 
the thanks of the meeting, and which he was 
asked to have printed in the proceedings of the 
Society. The remaining papers were ‘The 
Ancient Privileges of the Bristol Freemen,” by 
Mr. J. F. Nicholls; ‘ The Manor of Clifton,” read 
by Mr. Jacques on behalf of Mr. A.S. Ellis ; ‘‘ The 
Roman Remains at Berkeley,” read by Mr. J. F. 
Nicholls on behalf of Mr. Irvine; “‘ The History of 
the Bristol Portrait of Sebastian Cabot,” by Mr. 
George. 

Thursday, August Ist, the third day of the 
meeting, was spent in Bristol. The Society 
met at the Mayor’s Chapel, when a paper on the 
building was read by Mr. J. Taylor. The party 
was conducted over the chapel, and various 
points of interest examined, and Mr. Taylor 
was warmly thanked for his paper. They 
next repaired to the cathedral, in whose inspec- 
tion a considerable time was spent. Mr. R. J. 
King read a paper on the architectural and 
other features of the building. He remarked 
that there was nothing quite like this cathedral, 
either in England or on the Continent. It stood, 
in many respects, alone, and a minute acquaint- 
ance with other great English churches of the 
same period enabled even an unprofessional 
student like himself to recognise and appreciate 
its remarkable peculiarities. The beauty of the 
edifice had not always been recognised. The 
great originality of the designseemed to him to 
have resulted in nothing but what was admirable. 
The nave, so long wanting, had been added to the 
choir and transepts, and how far the cathedral 
in its renewed condition can be pronounced un- 
pleasing, might, he thought, safely be left to 
the judgment of all who were visiting it that 
day. The great distinguishing features were 
the lofty main arcade, with triforium or clear- 
story, the aisles of equal height with the nave 
and choir, and consequently admitting of those 
lofty and magnificent windows which quite com- 
pensated for the absence of the usual stages 
above the arcade; the roofing, or rather the 
vaulting, of the aisles, and the disposition and 
design of the sepulchral] recesses. After the 
paper, the members went round the cathedral, 
and various deiails were examined and de- 
scribed. Mr. King was cordially thanked for 
his paper. After leaving the cathedral, the 
visitors proceeded to All Saints’ Church, 
which was examined; and afterwards the 
Corporation records and insignia were inspected 
at the Council-house. Some explanatory and 
descriptive remarks were made by Mr. J. F. 
Nicholls. The Red Book, Book of Wales, 
and other interesting volumes, came under 
notice. .The members and their friends were 
received in the Council Chamber by the Mayor, 
the Treasurer (Mr. Harford), the Town Clerk, 
and the Deputy Town Clerk. In accordance 





with previous arrangement, the company next 


visited the Merchants’ Hall, in Prince-street, 
where luncheon had been provided by the 
Master of the Merchant Venturers. In conse- 
quence of the large number of guests it was 
found necessary to occupy two rooms. The 
Mayor (Mr. G. W. Edwards) was present, as 
also the Master of the Society, the President of 
the Association (Mr. C. J. Thomas), Mr. T. T. 
Taylor, Mr. F. Lucas, Mr. M. King, several 
gentlemen connected with the city, and a fall 
attendance of the members of the society and 
their friends who had invitations. After the 
luncheon some complimentary toasts were pro- 
proposed. Mrs. Hallett, responding for “ The 
Ladies,” expressed satisfaction that at the 
meetings of this society the ladies had their 
rights as well as their privileges. From the 
Merchants’ Hall the members and friends pro- 
ceeded by King-street and Bristol Bridge to 
St. Philip’s Church. The architecture and 
peculiar features were described by Mr. J. 
Taylor and Mr. J. F. Nicholls. On returning 
into the city, several houses in Castle-street and 
near the Castle were visited, by permission of 
the tenants. An interesting paper was read by 
Mr. J. F. Nicholls on the Castle as it was, and 
what portions of it remained. The party then 
repaired to the Black-friars, where a paper was 
read by Mr. J. Taylor, on “The Dominicans in 
Bristol.’ St. James’s Church was the last place 
visited for the day. The members were re- 
ceived by the vicar (the Rev. T. Graham). 
Mr. J. Reynolds made some explanatory re- 
marks. In the evening the Mayor of Bristol 
entertained a very numerous party of the 
members of the society and other gentlemen to 
a dinner at the Mansion House. 

The concluding meeting of the members of 
this society was held on the morning of Friday, 
the 2nd inst., at the Museum and Library. Mr. 
€. J. Thomas presided, and in opening the pro- 
ceedings said he thought the society might con- 
gratulate themselves upon the very favourable 
weather they had had, and also upon the zeal 
that‘had been displayed in promoting the success 
of the meeting. Several resolutions, conveying 
votes of thanks to the Mayor and Dean of 
Bristol, and to all others who had promoted the 
success of the meeting were agreed to by 
acclamation, and it was resolved that Chelten- 
ham be the place of next year’s meeting, and 
that the choice of a president be left to the 
decision of the council. 

After the meeting a number of the party 
started for Hannam, and thence proceeded 
to Bitton, where luncheon was provided in the 
school-room. They left Bitton for Siston Church 
and Court, and proceeded to Pucklechurch, 
whence they returned to Bristol, where the 
party dissolved. 








ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT NORTHAMPTON. 


Tur thirty-fifth annual congress of the Royal 
Archzological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland was commenced in Northampton on 
Tuesday in last week. The members and friends 
gathered in strong force in the Assembly-room 
of the new Town-hall, to be present at the 
official reception by the Mayor and Corporation. 
The Town Clerk read an address, which was 
certainly a model of brevity as compared with 
other addresses of the kind we have listened to. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide, president of the 
Institute, thanked the citizens for their words 
of welcome, and said it would be cheering to the 
members of the Institute to remember, in the 
course of their proceedings, that the Corporation 
took an interest in their pursuits, which he was 
satisfied would have a tendency to preserve the 
ancient monuments of our country. He feared 
that it was not every corporation that was 
equally deserving of praise. Northamptonshire 
was comparatively a new country to the mem- 
bers of the Institute, and the antiquities of 
Northampton would be barely touched upon by 
what they proposed todo. There were many 
historical associations connected with this 
county, some of great importance in relation to 
the history of the country at large, and to the 
constitutional history of this country. He missed 
the presence of one old friend in particular who 
was intimately connected with the county, and 
whose spécialité it was to describe from time to 
time the different historical events that had 
taken place in the localities where the Institute 
held their meetings, and who would, no doubt, 
had he been living, have favoured them with an 
account of Northampton, and of the battles 
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which took place here in the neighbourhood, and 
had such a powerful influence on the future of 
this country. He need only mention the name 
of the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne to awaken the 
feeling that in the death of him they had sus- 
tained a very great loss. While it was a 
pleasure for one to attend those meetings, and 
to meet with those amongst whom friendships 
had been formed, yet there was also a painful 
feeling attached to that when one came to think 
of the deaths that were constantly occurring. 
Here he might mention that when he first joined 
the society a.good many years ago, and for some 
time afterwards, it had had the advantage of 
being presided over by a nobleman who was 
highly accomplished in every branch of science 
and of art, and who did much to promote the 
prosperity of the society. A great many would 
remember the old Marquis of Northampton (the 
father of the present Marquis). There was, per- 
haps, no one in such a high position who took 
such a lively interest in literature, science, and 
art as that nobleman did, having been president 
of the Royal Society, for many years president 
of the Geographical Society, and of many other 
learned societies, his scholarship being one of 
the brightest jewels in his coronet. 

The Archdeacon of Northampton then stepped 
forward, and presented addresses of welcome, 
firstly, from the clergy of Northampton and the 
neighbourhood, and secondly, from the Archi- 
tectural Society of the Archdeaconries of North- 
ampton and Oakham. The address presented 
by the last-mentioned body concluded as 
follows :— 

** The restoration of our ancient and beautiful churches has, 
with the willing consent of the clergy and churchwardens, 
occupied very much of our attention during the past few 
years, and whatever criticism in this direction your more 
practised skill may prompt can be usefully adapted and 
applied to the churches that are yet unrestored. It is 
our earnest desire and our confident hope that occasions 
like the present may be the means of cultivating among all 
educated men a higher appreciation of the noble and cul- 
tivated art, in the name of which we welcome you to 
Northampton; and that while you are the trusty and 
trusted investigators of the illustrious past in the architec- 
ture of the nation at large, we may be the pioneers in our 
own county of good taste, sound judgment, and gracious 
design in the buildings of the present and of future 
generations,” 

Lord Talbot de Malahide briefly responded, 
and then vacated the chair in favour of the Rev. 
Lord Alwyne Compton, the president of the 
meeting, who then read his inaugural address 
in which he said :— 

My subject is long enough to occupy any 
length of time, only I fear, on the one hand, I 
may find it difficult to interest those amongst 
you who for the first time, have joined the 
ranks of the Archzological Institute ; and, on 
the other hand, that whatever I say may be a 
twice-told tale to my fellow-members of longer 
standing. Do not then suppose, ladies and 
gentlemen, that because archeology must be 
my theme, I intend to begin, as used to be the 
rule,—and perhaps stillis with our brother anti- 
quaries of Italy,—at the creation of the world. 
The study of primeval antiquities is, indeed, 
most fascinating; and it is of no small import- 
ance, connecting itself, as it does, with the 
whole history of man. No doubt some of you 
have read that remarkable paper by Mr. Wallace, 
in which he shows how little historical founda- 
tion there is for the theory of the gradual 
development of man’s civilisation from the igno- 
rance which he is supposed to have shared with 
his supposed ancestors, the anthropoid apes. 
On the contrary, the earliest traces of man, 
whether in his bones or in his works, show a 
very high order of intelligence; and, at any 
rate, in a large part of the globe, barbarism 
has followed, not preceded, civilisation. But of 
this primeval archzology we have not, perhaps, 
the most important monuments in our country,— 
or, at any rate, in Northamptonshire ; and while 
we hope for interesting papers upon all antiquarian 
subjects from our friends assembled here, we 
know that of course the local subjects must in 
a great measure predominate. Nor shall I at- 
tempt todescribe the rich feast of antiquities that 
our guests will find in and around Northampton. 
Briton, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Dane, Norman,— 
all have been here, and have left the marks of 
their presence. Our churches, if not of the 
great size of those in some parts of the king- 
dom, are numerous, and contain examples of 
every style, from the earliest Saxon of Brix- 
worth, as Mr. Parker has supposed, and the 
Danish of Earl’s Barton, to the Late Perpen- 
dicular of Whiston; and our domestic architec- 
ture ranges from the Edwardian towers of Rock- 


others; all this you will, I hope, see for your- 
selves. I think I can more profitably occupy 
your time now with a few remarks on a ques- 
tion that is of passing interest to the antiquary, 
and is now pressed upon us from a new and 
unexpected quarter,—the question of the resto- 
ration of ancient buildings. I need not tell any 
one here present, whether he be a dweller in 
Northamptonshire or one of our guests from 
some other county, that the restoration of our 
ancient buildings has for many years employed 
our architects, giviag a practical interest to one 
part at least of the studies of our archeologists. 
Through the length and breadth of our country, 
from the grand cathedral tothe humblest parish 
church, this work has been going on at a cost of 
many thousands of pounds. I believe that in 
some counties scarcely a church remains unre- 
stored ; in others,—here, for example,—the work 
is in full swing. But nothing passes unquestioned 
now-a-days, and we have of late been assured 
that all this work is mischievous,—in fact, little 
else than destruction,—and a society has been 
formed, called, I believe, the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments, but which 
devotes much of its energies rather to preventing 
restoration than to meeting decay. I do not 
think that any antiquary will deny that under 
the name of restoration much destruction 
has actually, in many cases, taken place. Work- 
men, in all ages, perhaps,—certainly workmen in 
the present day,—like a good job, well-finished 
and complete work. Old untidinesses are a pain 
to them. They prefer spic-and-span novelty to 
the crumbling stones in which lichens and 
artists delight, and thus, even with the best 
restoration, rich mouldings are sometimes 
simplified by being scraped down; and, even 
where the old work is most accurately copied, 
much of its beauty will be gone, much of its 
spirit be missing. A workman who tries to 
copy is not likely to produce an effect equal 


less degree, original in his work. Thus it 
comes to the archeological student an unre- 
stored church is a special delight; but when 
the conclusion is drawn that, therefore, no 
church should be restored,—that no improve- 
ments must be attempted,—that we must 
neither, like the men of old, boldly put our own 
work in the place of that of our predecessors, 
nor yet, as we have lately been doing, lovingly 
try to reinstate what they did, but must 
retain all as we find it,—we feel there must 
surely be some mistake ; that surely this new 
zeal for the preservation of ancient monuments 
outruns discretion. And that it does so seems 
quite certain, when we find it gravely argued 
that if a church is too small, or in any way 
inconvenient for its main purpose,—the public 
worship of God,—we must carefully preserve it 
as it is, putting, if need be, iron bands to keep 
its stones together, for they respect the stones 
far too much to replace one of them, and build 
by the side of it a new church for use. This 
suggestion is so preposterous that it is really 
difficult to argue against it. Of course, it might 
be possible to adopt itin the case of a very few 
buildings of very great interest. But the diffi- 
culty that has been found in providing, even by 
legisiation, for the preservation of some of the 
most ancient remains in this country,—a pre- 
servation involving no expense, but simply the 
loss, from cultivation, of afew acres of ground, 
shows how impracticable it would be to raise 
the necessary funds. We find it hard enough 
work to get all we need for restoration on the 
present system, when we are pressed on the one 
hand by the religious, and on the other by the 
esthetic, feeling. But to build a new church, in 
order to keep the old one intact, would appeal 
to the feelings and to the pockets only of the 
small band of the Society for the Preservation 
of Ancient Monuments, or, as it has some- 
times been called, “Ruinistic Society.” And 
what would be the final result? Suppose 
such a scheme had been adopted two centuries 
ago, how many of our ancient churches should 
we now have to study from? Would not the 
certain result after a few years be the neglect 
of the disused building, and its consequent 
decay and ruin? I have been tempted to speak 
on this subject to-day, because we have here for 
the study of our friends two very remarkable 
examples of restoration which go far to vindicate 
the system, when duly carried out, from the 
recent attacks upon it. St. Sepulchre’s is one 
of the few churches built in England in & circular 
form after the model of the Church of the Holy 





ingham to the Elizabethan towers of Castle 
Ashby. But of all this you will hear from 


Sepulchre in Jerusalem. It has been restored. 
What is the result? It is that the antiquary 


to that of the man who was, to a greater or. 


will find it more worthy of his study than it 
was before. It was restored by Sir Gilbert, 
then Mr.,—Scott, working with some of the 
members of the Architectural Society of this 
county, a3 well as with the local authorities of 
the parish. No attempt was made to Carry ont 
the impossible task of replacing the e 

circular Church of Simon de St. Liz, but man 
features of the old work, which were before 
concealed, are now visible, and being stil] g 
church, there is every probability that it wil 
remain for the study of future antiquaries for 
generations to come. The other example | 
would refer to is, in some respects, more re, 
markable and more to my purpose. It is tha 
Queen’s Cross. I need not tell you that the 
march of improvement, or the progress of decay, 
I know not which, has deprived us of several 
of those beautiful monuments of the love of 
EdwardI. Howis it that our example remains? 
It is owing to the hand of the restorer. In the 
year 1713 it was nearly falling into ruin by 
reason of age. A hundred and sixty years mor 
of neglect would probably have left nothing but 
a ruin for us to study. But it was restored by 
the Honourable Assembly of Magistrates of the 
county of Northampton, as appears by a notica 
placed upon it at that time. A second restora. 
tion took place in 1762; a third, at a compara. 
tively recent period, was carried out by Mr. Blore, 
the architect; and I can hardly imagine a mor 
crucial example of the good or the evil, whichever 
it may be, of restoration, than this thrice-restored 
cross. The dates are enough to frighten the 
antiquary. Queen Anne’s time, whatever it 
may have been in respect to household furniture, 
which we now delight to copy, was certainly 
not a very Gothic period ; 1762 was a period of 
taste we have not yet reached ; and Blore’s work 
does not always commend itself to our judg. 
ment. Yet when Mr. Law, an architect, anda 
member of our local society, stirred up by the 
bitter words of a paper read at the Archzo. 
logical Association, which met here sixteen 
years ego, examined minutely and carefully this 
Cross, he found the restorations throughout had 
been so carefully executed that, but for the use 
of different stone, he could not have distinguished 


singular features of the design, which had been 
attributed to Mr. Blore, existed in the original 
stonework. Thus we find that, thanks to this 
one of several generations of restorers, we have 
Queen’s Cross still to admire and to study, such 
as it was when first erected, nothing being 
wanting except the termination, which, in & 
true spirit of conservative restoration, was left 
imperfect by Blore, though it is almost certain 
that a cross originally stood on the summit. 
I think these two cases of restoration—and 
there are many others equally carefully carried 
out in this county —are a fair answer to the 
attacks made upon restorers generally. Still, 
as I have already said, there have been many 
cases, and there might be some more, where 
persons engaged in this very necessary work, 
either from ignorance or carelessness, have done 
as much mischief to an ancient monument as time 
itself was doing; and the only safeguard against 
this is to be found, first, in the more gor 
taste, and the more reverent esteem for ol 
work diffused by this Institute and its _ 
smaller sister societies; and, secondly, / 
the preservation of records of what existe 
before such restoration began, and what was 
done in each case; which records form, 
should form, part of our stated work. pe 4 
at the great need for such records, and the gre 
mass of them that should be accumula ss 
think it is much to be wished that all aed 
quaries should, if possible, work together. de 
I hope I shall not be considered by the os 
energetic workers of the Institute to be pag 4 
beyond my province as president of “ Ror 
ing, if I express my earnest wish that the 
long-divided bodies of the Institute an z 
Association could once more coalesce gt = 
I do not for a moment suppose it bengal fe 
easy work to carry this out ; each has, no cadivi 
to a great extent, now an established. weet 
duality, and, though we often see two in Aa 
joined together happily as heads of anew ae 
hold, marriages of whole societies are soi 
common. Still, I cannot but think orc tales 
tetic society of antiquaries for the ap Ms 
would be quite enough combined wit tnoiati'l 
societies, which are 80 general ; —- ae = 
have my own opinion on the originé sp = 
opinion sufficiently indicated LA ny 4 ene 
always been a member of this 
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——— 
pest forgotten, and that each society 
trengthened and invigorated by their 
d then the Archzological Institute 
tion,—for such I suppose would be 
its style and title,—might further connect itself 
th all the local societies. Many of them have 
= ady joined to the extent of publishing their 
path in one common volume; thus, at a 
yory moderate increase of expense, securing a 
uch wider circulation for the papers contri- 
bated by their various members. But I think 
t the Institute and Association would take a 
central position with respect to them all, and 
would prepare annually for them all an index, 
or catalogue raisonné, of their several contribu- 
tions to antiquarian knowledge, we should be 
able to do a great*deal more, and avert the risk 
which now exists of the same work being done 
twice over in different places. This work of 
union might, perhaps, tend still farther; though 
it might, perhaps, be too’ much to look forward 
to really united action with such important in- 
dependent bodies as the Society of Antiquaries, 
the Institute of British Architects, and others. 
But still it is well to bear in mind that union is 
strength, and that, whother for the study or for 
the preservation of our ancient monuments, we 
shall be more powerful, in proportion as we can 
bring to united action the whole of those who 
take an interest in these subjects. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide, in moving a vote of 
thanks to the president of the meeting for his 
address, said that although he belonged to the 
society for the Preservation of Ancient Build- 
ings, he did not go the same length that some 
people did in holding that in no case was 
restoration necessary, but he was not quite sure 
whether, looking at the extent to which restora- 
tion was carried on now, it did not mean the 
complete destruction of the ancient character 
of many of our most valued buildings. 

Lord Alwyne Compton, in replying, said he 
was notaware that Lord Talbot belonged to the 
society to which he (Lord Alwyne) had referred, 
but he had not the slightest doubt that if he 
were living in the same parish as Lord Talbot, 
and the church had to be restored, they would 
agree upon every detail; for, although not a 
member of the Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings, he (Lord Alwyne) would 
stand up for conservative restoration. He would 
not destroy anything ancient if it could possibly 
be preserved. He hoped the Society to which 
the Lord President of the Institute belonged 
would do some good, only he feared that it might 
do some harm in preventing desirable restora- 
tion, and being an excuse for people keeping their 
money in their pockets when it would be much 
better taken out. 

Mr. J. H. Parker followed by expressing his 
surprise to see a letter from the secretary of the 
society just alluded to, calling upon him (the 
speaker) to attack Mr. Jones for the restoration 
he had effected at Bradford-on-Avon. But the 
truth was that, having acquired bit by bit the 
property which originally belonged to the church, 
formed a committee, and engaged Mr. Irvine, 
one of the best Scottish clerks of works, he had 
carried out a most desirable work, and it was 
outrageous he should be attacked forit. At the 
Gitte lime, it was perfectly true, as the late Sir 

Ubert Scott pointed out, that a great deal of 
ga was done by so-called restoration, 
ba nothing less than the demolition of 
=) uildings, and the replacing of them by new 
Pes ashged caused some laughter by saying 
said, had f ing was that the Society, it was 
Wolzel mented an address to Sir Garnet 
bi _ °gging that there might not be too 

x. estoration in the island of Cyprus. 
the SE rey and visitors then proceeded to 
bth i reet Lecture-hall, where they were 

nih ed at luncheon by the Mayor and 

sb Hae Pi afterwards proceeded to 
deseripti sty hurch, and in the course of his 
Wer carne t. J. H. Parker said this was a 
pease _ and interesting old building, and 
eee mg cramples in England of the rich 
a very easy ch a ay” sight, it appeared to be 
rently all of one cen escribe, as it was appa- 
they found th : aed, But, on examining it, 

a. po was by no means the case. 
original nave ertainly the six arches of the 
throughout th ws the walls and buttresses 
period, ‘The - ‘ 1urch were of the Norman 

ashe on and west ends, it was curious 
the lest ae re were subsequently erected, 
Henry VIII n — being of the time of 
istory of th nfortunately, there was no 
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connected with the Castle, but that was all the 
information possessed on the point. They had, 
therefore, only to go upon the principle of com- 
parison. The details are exquisitely wrought, 
and having been cleared from the plaster and 
whitewash which formerly concealed their 
beauty, they now exhibit some of the finest 
models in the Norman style of architecture. 
Some attention was devoted to the font, which 
is very similar in design to the Queen’s cross. 
On the north side of the crypt (whose archi- 
tectural features are similar to those of the 
church) there is a doorway which is said to be 
the entrance to a subterranean passage to the 
chancel; and on the north side of the sanctuary 
is a credence-table supported by a Norman pillar 
with polished granite shaft. The church is 
90 ft. in length, including the chancel, and 
34 ft. in breadth. The exterior of the church 
was viewed from the north-west side of the 
grave-yard, and found to be equally interesting 
with the interior. The arcades were pro- 
nounced by Mr. Parker to be very rich; and he 
also commented admiringly on the west Norman 
arch, which he did not think was on its original 
site. St. Peter’s Church was thoroughly re- 
stored in 1850-2 at a cost of 2,0601., under the 
superintendence of Sir Gilbert Scott. It was 
then that the east wall was thrown down and 
the chancel thrown out about 15 ft. upon the 
old foundation. 

The Castle Remains were next examined with 
considerable interest, and general regret was 
expressed that the authorities of the town had 
not obtained the site for a recreation ground, 
for which it is admirably adapted. In a few 
short months the works of the London and 
North-Western Railway will occupy the spot 
on which the ruins nowstand. The Castle, itis 
generally believed, was erected by Simon de 
St. Liz, soon after the Norman conquest. Some 
antiquaries have supposed that it was erected 
on the site of amore ancient structure, whether 
of British, Roman, Saxon, or Danish origin is a 
matter of conjecture. As there is no mention 
of the castle in Domesday Book it could not 
have been completed until after that survey 
was taken. The recorded history of the castle 
is of the most entertaining character. 

The company next proceeded in carriages to 
the so-called— y 

“ Danes’ Camp,” Huntsbury Hill.—This work 
is situated to the south-west of Northampton, 
and affords an extensive view of the surrounding 
country. The other military works in the 
neighbourhood—the entrenchments at Rothers- 
thorpe and Clifford-hill on the west and east, 
and the Borongh-hill and Guilsborough to the 
north-west and north—can be seen in the dis- 
tance. Although hitherto known as Danes’ Camp, 
Mr. Bloxam pronounced it to be British. He 
pointed out that it was formed according to the 
natural configuration of the ground; and was 
certainly not Danish, because the Danes were 
destroyers rather than constructors. 

Queen Eleanor’s Cross was lastly examined. 
It was erected in memory of the Queen 
of Edward I.; and of some ten to fifteen 
built at the same period, only two others, 
Waltham and Geddington, survive the rude hand 
of time. The company were much entertained 
with the general description by Mr. E. F. Law, 
of Northampton. 

On the return journey to Northampton, the 
old hospital of St. John was examined. This 
building was founded in 1137; but the present 
building belongs to the Decorated period. 

In the evening the members met at the Town- 
hall, when Dr. Evans, F.R.S., president of the 
Section of Antiquities, gave an exhaustive 
resumé of the history of the county. He passed 
rapidly in review the leading points so admir- 
ably summarised by the late Rev. Thos. James, 
of Sibbertoft, and then proceeded to trace the 
paleolithic and neolithic remains found in the 
county, as well as the relics of the pre-Norman 
period. 

The Rev. R. S. Baker read a paper, which was 
listened to with much interest, and has attracted 
some attention from a new and ably-argued 
theory it promulgated, as to the origin of the 
name of Northampton. The title of the paper 
was, “The Nene Valley as a Roman Frontier.” 
It was argued by Mr. Baker that the Roman 
camps still existing on the right bank of the 
Nene, at intervals of about seven miles from 
Chesterton, near Peterborough, to Clifford Hill, 
near Northampton, are part of the chain of forts 
mentioned by Tacitus, in his “ Annals” (book 
xii., section 31), as erected by Ostorius, in the 
reign of Claudius, about the year 48, or fifteen 





years after the Crucifixion. This view had been 
expressed by Camden and successive writers, 
but the novel part of Mr. Baker’s argument was, 
that the name Tacitus gives for the Nene, 
Antona, is simply correct, and requires no fresh 
reading ; that the Nene, or at least the upper 
portion of it, was called Anton in British times, 
and gave its name to Northampton, which in 
Domesday is written Northantone. He cited the 
case of Southampton, which was shown to be a 
remarkable parallel to that of Northampton, 
and to be certainly of Celtic origin, and derived 
from the ancient name of the river Test, which 
was in Roman times Anton,—a name still 
retained by the natives in its upper branches 
about Andover, &c. Mr. Baker gave an instance 
of traces of the same name still clinging about 
the Nene. The latter name is derived from the 
Celtic Nant, a valley, and Anton signifies in the 
same language “end water,” or “ boundary 
water.” The paper was followed by a lively 
discussion, originated by Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide, and carried on by Mr. Evans, Mr. Barber, 
and several other gentlemen, who, as a rule, 
seemed to regard Mr. Baker’s theory as @ 
reasonable one. 

On Wednesday some sixty members and 
friends of the Institute assembled at 9.45 a.m. 
and went in carriages to the following 
places :— 

Harlestone Church.—This church, dedicated to 
St. Andrew, is ancient, and consists of nave, side 
aisles, chancel, and south porch, and a tower 
containing a peal of six bells. The rector (the 
Rev. D. Morton) stated that the tower was in 
existence in 1294, and that the chancel was re- 
built in 1320, according to MSS. in the British 
Museum. These statements were confirmed by 
the inscription on Richard de Hette’s monu- 
mental slab:—‘“ Orate pro anima Ricardi de 
Hette qui fecit cancellum, cujus auxilio fuit 
ecclesia facta anno Domini 1325.” The MSS. 
stated that by way of donation to the work 
different people respectively found the ironwork 
and glazing, stone and wood, and carpentry. 
The porch is later than the body of the church, 
and the clearstories Late Perpendicular. 
With respect to the narrow windows in the 
chancel, Mr. Parker termed them leper windows, 
by which the sacrament was administered to 
persons suffering from contagious diseases ; but 
Mr. Bloxam considered they were for utter con- 
fession. The former gentleman said it was 
possible they were used for both purposes. 

Althorp Park.—A pleasant drive through the 
handsome avenue brought the party to Earl 
Spencer’s spacious mansion. The house is now 
closed for alterations, and, in the absence of its 
noble owner, the Rey. F. J. Ponsonby, formerly 
rector of Brington,—a gentleman thoroughly 
acquainted with the lore of the locality,—re- 
ceived the company. The splendid library 
numbers about 33,000 volumes. Mr. Ponsonby 
greatly interested the visitors by showing some 
of the choicest and most ancient specimens of 
typography, general admiration being expressed 
at the beauty of the work. Much attention 
was also devoted to the picture-gallery, which 
measures 115ft. by 20ft., and contains a fine 
collection of portraits. 

Brington Church was the next halting-place, 
and here Mr. Ponsonby again acted as cicerone, 
The principal interest did not so much centre in 
the church itself as in the monuments found 
therein. The tombs and effigies of the Spencers 
from 1522 to 1636 are exceedingly striking, their 
fine and genuine condition, the display of heraldry, 
and the interesting costume exhibited, giving 
them a high value as memorials of an ancient 
and illustrious family. Brington is notoriously 
a special pilgrimage of the Americans; for the 
last English ancestors of George Washington 
lived in the parish many years, and are buried 
in the chancel under slabs bearing the arms: 
two bars in chief, three mullets, which, if not 
the origin of the stars and stripes, is at least, as 
Mr. Ponsonby observed, a most remarkable 
coincidence. The nave and aisles of the church 
were generally considered to date from the latter 
end of the thirteenth or the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Points in the architecture 
of the church particularly noted were the fluted 
pillars, the poppyheads, and the buttresses on the 
south-west side. A quiet ride by East Haddon 
Church, which has recently been restored, 
brought the company to 

Holdenby, where Mr. G. Nicholls had provided 
luncheon, which was partaken of by about 100 
ladies and gentlemen. Subsequently Holdenby 
House and its interesting surroundings were 
examined, the Rev. F. C. Alderson conducting 
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the party, and explaining the history and 
characteristics of the place. The mansion 
was erected by Sir Christopher Hatton in 
1570, and is especially memorable as the 
place of confinement of King Charles I. 
Holdenby Church is Late Decorated, and the 
chancel was rebuilt in 1848, from the designs 
of Sir Henry Dryden, bart. The whole church 
was restored in 1866 by Sir G. G. Scott. In 
the chancel particular attention was directed 
to a piece of very ancient glass representing the 
coronation of the Virgin, which the rector has 
had appropriately placed in one of the windows. 
The elegantly-carved oak screen is also very 
curious, having been originally brought, it is 
believed, from a private residence. 

Spratton Church was first examined from 
the outside, Mr. Parker expressing agreement 
with Mr. Freeman that this was by far the 
best way to understand a church. He directed 
especial attention to the late Norman tower 
with Decorated spire — one of ‘the finest 
features of the church; and in going over 
the less important details, showed how, as 
n many other parishes, old doorways and 
old windows were used in the later work for 
the sake of economy. The vicar (the Rev. J. Ll. 
Roberts) delivered a short address of welcome 
to the members of the Institute. He then in- 
dicated as an object worthy of inspection the 
beautiful alabaster figure of a knight in armour 
of the time of Edward III. with the arms of 
Arden. The vicar likewise mentioned the fact 
that there had been in the church three altars, 
in addition to a fourth, which he presumed stood 
in the chantry. The register dated from 1538 ; 
and the communion-plate was of the very best 
time of Queen Anne. Sir Gilbert Scott superin- 
tended the restoration of the church in 1847. 

Brizworth Church.—The members had reserved 
their greatest treat until last. This church is 
one of the most remarkable and interesting in 
the kingdom; and the time of its erection is 
a point of considerable controversy. Viewing 
the church from the outside, Mr. Parker said 
the building was very difficult to explain, 
because it belonged to so many different 
periods. That there were remains of Roman 
work was evident, but how far they extended 
was a matter for consideration. The editor of 
Murray’s Handbook spoke only of Roman mate- 
rials, but he thought the arches were so well 
built that they must have been erected by the 
Romans themselves. 

The Vicar (the Rev. H. E. Gedge) explained 
to the company,—which, having gradually in- 
creased, nearly filled the body of the church,— 
that the theory of Brixworthians was that the 
church had been a Roman basilica of the third 
or fourth century. He remarked upon the 
architectural formation of the place as favour- 
ing the idea, and said it was of the exact sym- 
metrical proportions of the buildings in question. 
It was also remarkable that, taking a cubit to 
be 18 in., it was of the exact size of Solomon’s 
Temple. In conclusion, the Vicar remarked on 
the fact of a Roman eagle having been found 
some fifteen or sixteen years ago, which could 
be inspected by the members of the Institute. 

Mr. Bloxam had known the church fifty years, 
and, although Roman materials were used in 
its construction, was not disposed to place it 
earlier than the eighth century. 

A member asked whether there was any proof 
se . Roman town having been in the neighbour- 

ood, 

Mr. Gedge said that was where they were 
beaten back. But, on the other hand, it had 
been said to be in their favour, for if the build- 
ing had been in a large town it would not have 
been considered good enough, and consequently 
its most valued features would have been 
destroyed. As favouring the local contention 
he cited the situation of Brixworth between the 
Wash and the Severn, the discovering of Roman 
coins around, and its impregnable position,—the 
Romans having an eye for a good position. 

Mr. G. T. Clark, of Dowlais, argued in 
favour of the building being Norman, stating, 
among other things, that it was too long for 
a Roman basilica. 

The members of the Institute then examined 
the various points of interest in the church, 
notably a small fourteenth-century shrine, con- 
taining a relic and the Roman eagle, albeit 
some were sceptical as to the age of the last- 
mentioned. 

A conversazione was held in the evening. 

In the course of the proceedings, Mr. E. F. 
Law, architect, read a paper on Queen Eleanor’s 
Cross. At the outset he alluded to the loving 





feeling exercised in the erection of the cross, 
which he held to be one of the most elaborate 
yet chaste and graceful, and withal appropriate, 
memorials to be found in the United Kingdom, 
or in any other part of the world. He then 
went on to state, as the result of most careful 
examination, that the several restorations of the 
Cross had interfered but little with the general 
character of the structure. Indeed, so care- 
fully, and upon the whole so faithfully, had the 
restorations been executed, that had it not been 
for the varieties of the stone used in the several 
restorations, it would have been difficult to 
ascertain where some of them had been effected. 
It had been said, “ Fancy the outcry that would 
be made if our favourite Titians, Raffaelles, 
Hogarths, and Turners were to have each a few 
square feet cut out, and replaced with new 
canvas with copies of the original.” But he 
asked the objectors that if they possessed a real 
Titian, Raffaelle, Hogarth, or Turner, and by 
accident, or by the operations of time, some 
damage occurred to the picture, whether they 
would not hail with delight and satisfaction the 
artist who, by great skill and judgment, should 
thoroughly restore the defect, while leaving the 
other parts of the original untouched and unin- 
jured in all its original purity and beauty? He 
was proud of many ancient works in every 
department of art, and was prepared to venerate 
them; but he freely confessed that he was not 
so antiquated in his pride and veneration as to 
allow them to become defunct, rather than lend 
a helping hand towards their proper and legiti- 
mate preservation. Mr. Law then dealt with 
the restorations of 17138, 1762, and 1836, giving 
from personal knowledge a very comprehensive 
account of the latter, which, he assured the 
visitors, was carried out with the most judicious 
and sacred care. He mentioned, in conclusion, 
that a desire had often been ‘expressed to see 
the summit completed, but until something 
more definite could be discovered as to its 
original termination, he quite agreed with the 
late Mr. Hartshorne, and many others, that it 
would be well to leave it as at present. 

On Thursday morning the annual meeting 
was held, the business occupying but a short 
time. At a quarter tv ten am. the members 
and their friends left the Bridge-street Railway- 
station, for Wellingborough, where carriages 
were in waiting to convey them to Irchester. 
The name is derived, like the names of all 
places with a similar termination, from castra, 
and it is said that there was one of the fourteen 
forts of Ostorios, the Roman general, who sub- 
dued the British prince, Caractacus, A.D. 50, or 
thereabouts. In this county of “’squires and 
spires” the steeple at Irchester is conspicuous 
in a group of the latter, but, says Mr. H. Harts- 
horne, there is nothing very striking otherwise 
about the church. There are inside some excel- 
lent Perpendicular screens, and the pulpit is a 
good example of Cinque-cento work. Leaving 
for Rushden the party examined the church 
there. It is, says the same gentieman from 
whom we are quoting, “a highly beautiful 
building, with a magnificent Late Decorated 
steeple, finer even than that at Higham 
Ferrers.” There is architectural evidence that 
the whole circuit of the walls is of the very end 
of the thirteenth century. The nave arcades 
are Early Perpendicular,—those of the chancel 
are later,—and the alterations subsequently tell 
their own story. ‘ Within, the lofty transepts, 
the rich strainer arch, the fine roofs, the par- 
closes, and the Early English sedilia and piscina 
help to make up an interior which is not only 
exceedingly interesting, but very striking 
indeed.” Driving next to Higham Ferrers, the 
grand collegiate church, which Mr. Hartshorne 
considers “the finest in a district remarkable 
for the splendour of its ecclesiastical buildings, 
its historical associations, and the numerous 
monuments of Medizval piety with which it is 
surrounded,” some time is spent here. Speaking 
generally, the Early English and Decorated 
styles prevail. To the former belong the tower, 
with its sumptuous double entrance, and the 
south arcade; to the latter, the lady-chapel, the 
double north arcade, and the roofs of the nave 
and north aisle. The interior is rich in brasses, 
heraldry, stalls, parcloses, and tile pavements, 
some of the enrichments being due probably to 
Archbishop Chichele, a native of the place, to 
whose munificence is owing the school-house, the 
bede-house, and college. 

After luncheon at the Green Dragon, the party 
divided, those forming No. 1 proceeding in the 
direction of Raunds, and those forming No. 2 
to the railway station for Thrapston. The 


=—=—. 
former saw, at Raunds, a fine and massive Ear} 
English tower, with a singular pedimenta] Bet 
off. The chancel, with its fine east window and 
aisle, are of the same period; but the north and 
south aisles are Decorated, with certain later 
features introduced. Near the churchis a], 
barn, perhaps as early as the thirteenth centy 
Stanwick, which was next visited, has a ee 
with a unique Early English octagonal lantern, 
with a fourteenth-century spire. The body of 
the church is of the same date as the tower 
but both this and the south aisle haye been 
greatly altered in Perpendicular times, Inth, 
lingborough Church, whither the party drove 
next, has a curious and interesting character 
its peculiarities arising mainly from the us 
made of the Norman foundations for the thir. 
teenth-century church, from the enlarged build. 
ing that was required when the college wag 
founded, in the time of Edward IIL, by John 
Pyel, and from the domestic buildings then 
added, which do not exactly tell their own story, 
The most remarkable feature is the ponderoyg 
tower, with its lofty lantern. This is attached 
to the main body of the church by the western 
porch, and has vaulted chambers and other 
domestic features connected with it. They 
were probably offices of the college, Tho 
interior of the church, which is not so impressive 
as the outside, contains the effigies of Pyel and 
his wife, shockingly mutilated, and a good cano. 
pied tomb, in Purbeck marble, late fifteenth 
century. Proceeding next to Finedon, a church 
of great size and beauty was seen. The whole 
building, except tower and spire, which are rich 
Perpendicular, is Early Decorated work. The 
detuils throughout are of the best, the interior 
being as fine us the exterior. The chancel 
screen is of stone. A fine strainer arch takes 
the thrust of the western walls of the transept, 
The ancient practice of separating the men 
from the women prevails here. In the room 
over the porch is a curious collection of Divinity 
and valuable editions of the Fathers. During 
the stay at Finedon, the hospitality of the Rev. 
G. W. Paul, who provided tea for his visitors in 
the vicarage garden, was gratefully accepted. 
The party afterwards left for Higham Ferrers 
station, where they were rejoined by party 
No. 2, who were also proceeding homewards, 
having spent a most delightful afternoon in the 
neighbourhood of Thrapston. Islip, with its 
well-proportioned Decorated church and Perpen- 
dicular tower and spire, was first visited; then 
Lowick, where there is a beautiful tower and 
octagonal lantern, with flying buttresses. The 
style that prevails is Early Perpendicular, with 
painted glass of Decorated character in the 
windows of the north aisle. The effigies of 
Ralph Green and his wife (1419) are the work of 
Thomas Prentys and Robert Sutton, “ kervers,’ 
of Chellaston, in Derbyshire, and were erected, 
according to an indenture still existing, in 1420, 
at a cost of 401. The tomb and effigy of 
Edward Staftord, Earl of Wiltshire, are among 
the finest works of this period; the heraldic 
and other details being delicately and faith. 
fully executed, and the sculpture of the 
whole as fine as it can be. “The dignity and 
solemnity of this fine church,” says Mr. Harts- 
horne, “leaves an impression upon the mind not 
easily effaced.” A pleasant drive brought the 
party to Drayton House, which stands in the 
midst of a park full of fine avenues of wych- 
elms and limes. Sir Simon de Drayton had 
licence in the 5th of Edward III. to crenellate 
or embattle the mansion and to impark thirty 
acres. The house, like the ownership, was 
sabject to many changes. Henry Greene re- 
built apart of Drayton ; it was much altered by 
the Mordaunts in the time of Elizabeth, and con- 
siderably renovated under William IIL, all these 
changes giving great character to the _—_ 
Tudor towers are crowned by William ~ 
cupolas, and a vast hall has been interpolate 
within the old quadrangle, the approach to 
which is through a screen of the time of = 
de Drayton. ‘The house retains its — 
beds, a quantity of old china, and a large = re 
of portraits. The gardens were ae r 
their ancient formality of the late Mr. Stoptor 
Sackville. There are large pieces of still water, 
in which the house is reflected, with lime-trees 
of great size sweeping the banks and walks 0 
turf between them. The old hedges of horn 
beam and beech might be the very same 1n- 
troduced from Holland by Sir John — 
who, according to Walpole, was so ae . ith 
he turned the pillars of his new colonnade w 





the capitals downwards, supposing them oe 
pedestals. After going over the house 
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grounds, Mrs. Stopford Sackville provided re- 
freshments, and the party then returned to 
Thrapston, proceeding thence, by rail, to North- 
ampton, and joining party No. 2 en route. 








SIDBURY MANOR HOUSE, DEVON. 


Tue subject of our illustration is the mansion 
now being erected, from the designs of Mr. David 
Brandon, for the Right Hon. Stephen Cave, 
member for New Shoreham, on his estate near to 
the village of Sidbury, on the east side of the 
valley, where runs a contributory to the river 
Sid, which flows inio the sea at Sidmouth, about 
three miles distant to the south. 

The style and general arrangements of the 
manorial houses of the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, of which so many examples 
remain in this country, have suggested the 
character and general features of the architec- 
ture of the new mansion, though the require- 
ments of the present age have doubtless induced 
many important modifications. 

The soil being favourable for the purpose, bricks 
are being made upon the estate for the construc- 
tion of the walls, which are faced externally with 
bricks obtained from Fareham, in Hampshire ; 
and stone from the quarries of Mr. Charles 
Trask, at Ham-hill, in Somersetshire, of a deep 
yellow colour, is being used for the quoins of the 
building, the windows and doors, the cornices, 
parapets, and soon. The roofs will be covered 
with Broseley tiles from Staffordshire, manu- 
factured by the Broseley Tileries Company. 

The walls of the hall will be lined to the 
height of 9 ft., and those of the dining-room to 
the height of 7 ft., with wainscot panelling ; 
with mantelpieces of corresponding design exe- 
cuted in various descriptions of wood and 
marble; and the ceilings of all the principal 
rooms will be arranged in ornamental panels of 
plaster and woodwork, with ribs, enrichments, 
and pendants, characteristic of this style. 

The principal entrance is on the east side of 
the house, approached by a new road now in 
course of formation from near to the bridge at 
Sidbury, which, after winding through the pro- 
perty for some distance, leads to the courtyard 
and porch in the centre of the large hall, and 
from which corridors lead to the living-rooms, 
the principal staircase, &c. The dimensions of 
these rooms are as follows:—the entrance-hall, 
45 ft. by 22ft.; the dining-room, 34 ft. by 22 ft. ; 
the library, 35 ft. 6in. by 20 ft.; the morning-room, 
23 ft. Gin. by 18 ft.; the drawing-room, which is 
an (_-shaped room, 34 ft. by 24 ft.; the billiard- 
room, 30ft. by 25 ft., having a dais and screen, 
and covered with an open-timbered roof, sur- 
mounted by a lantern light. The screen and 
the roof will be constructed of oak, varied in 
colour, with other woods. The principal stair- 
case, 26ft. Gin. by 21ft., and 31 ft. high, is 
divided into three flights, 6ft. in width, and 
inclosed with an oak perforated balustrade, with 
heraldic figures on the pedestals. 

The general distribution of the offices may be 
readily understood from an inspection of the 
ground-plan. On the first-floor there are seven 
bedrooms and four dressing-rooms, a boudoir 
and bath-rooms, linen and store closets, day and 
night nurseries ; and over the offices are eleven 
bedrooms for the use of the servants, those for 
the men servants facing the north, and those for 
the women-seryants the south. Housemaids’ 
closets supplied with hot and cold water, with 
coal stores, are provided on the mezzanine floor 
leading off the back-staircase. 

The height of the ground and first floors of 
the main building is respectively 14 ft. 6 in. and 
11 ft., and of the offices, 10 ft. 6 in., except the 
kitchen, which is 19 ft. 6 in. high, and is lighted 
by windows in the upper part, and by a lantern- 
light in the roof. 

In the basement are arched cellars for wine, 
beer, and coals, a dairy, with dairy-scullery 
attached, a bakehouse, and other offices, and a 
room for the heating apparatus. 

The floors over the principal parts of the 
house, and all the corridors, are of fireproof con- 
struction, on Mr. Barrett’s principle, consisting 
of iron joists with concrete laid on fillets of 
wood resting on the flanges of the joists. 

The windows in the drawing-room and billiard- 
room overlook a conservatory 65 ft. by 18 ft., 
forming part of the design of the house at the 
south-west corner. In consequence of the con- 
siderable incline of the ground at the south, 
terraces and slopes will be carried out on the 
south and west sides affording views of the park, 
the stream, and the surrounding scenery. 





The stables, of corresponding design, and the 
kitchen-garden buildings, are being erected on 
the north and east sides of the mansion. These 
works have been undertaken, and are being 
carried out by Messrs. Lucas, Bros. 

Traces of a Roman camp with a fort, having 
one entrenchment, are to be found on a narrow 
tongue of one of the range of hills above Sidbury 
on the south side, about 1,400 ft. in length and 
300 ft. in width at the broadest part, according 
to Lyson’s Magna Britannia, and are of 
considerable interest. 








THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON. 

S1r,—Your singularly clear and able reviews 
of Mr. Fergusson’s latest attempt to solve the 
problem, which is one of the questiones vexata 
of archeological research, namely, the precise 
form and design and site of the successive 
temples of the Jews at Jerusalem, must be as 
gratifying to the author as they are interesting 
to the readers of your valuable journal. 

No hasty criticisms of such learned and 
patient investigations as this volume discloses 
are creditable to critics, or just to the veteran 
author; and I think it is satisfactory to find that 
the leading outlines of his ingenious theories are 
beginning to be better understood and appre- 
ciated than heretofore, The popularisation of 
the whole of the main questions at issue is a 
useful and necessary preliminary step towards 
their ultimate elucidation. 

Upwards of five-and-twenty years have elapsed 
since I first interested myself in the examination 
of this subject, and read a paper before a private 
society upon the various and conflicting views 
which had been presented to the public, with re- 
ference to the Temple of Solomon more par- 
ticularly. 

The illustrated opinions to which I refer, may 
be classed under three distinct heads, thus :— 

1st. The African, or those who assume that 
the temple was erected in the model of Egyp- 
tian edifices. 

2nd. The European, or those who suppose it 
partook of the forms peculiar to Grecian art. 

8rd. The Asiatic, or those who look to 
Pheenicia, Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia, for 
the typal style employed. 

Among the chief supporters of the Egyptian 
type are Professor Hosking, in his article on 
“ Architecture,” written for the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ” ; the Commendatore Canina of 
Rome, in his folio work on the “ Antiquities of 
the Jewish Nation”; the Rev. Mr. Thrupp, in 
his work on “ Ancient Jerusalem ”’; and others. 

Among the supporters of the Grecian style, 
are Professor Wilkins, in his ‘“ Proclusiones 
Architectonicx,” wherein is a chapter entitled 
“The Temple of Jerusalem, the Type of 
Grecian Architecture,” and which he endeavours 
to prove was within 2 in. of the length, and 3 in. 
of the width of the Temple of Pzstum, to 
which it assimilated. He was followed by Mr. 
Hakewill, who, overcoming the scruples of 
Professor Wilkins, reproduces a Grecian temple, 
pure and simple, which he claims to have been 
the form and the style of the Temple of 
Solomon. 

The chief champion of the Asiatic type is 
Mr. Fergusson, who, in his first book on 
Jerusalem, says,— All analogies drawn from 
any Egyptian buildings have failed, and those 
derived from Classical architecture only serve 
to show how men may deceive themselves on 
such a point” (which sufficiently accounts for 
his not even mentioni:g the above in any of 
his works). ‘An Assyrian Temple,” Mr. 
Fergusson continues, “ would, of course, be the 
best illustration, but till that is found the 
Persepolitan may suffice, and indeed leave very 
little to be desired.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Fergusson is by no means 
satisfied to leave it there, but shows himself 
still an ardent student by his voluntary varia- 
tions in his successive restorations of the 
Temples of the Jews. 

In his “ History of Architecture” (1865) he 
gives a plan of Solomon’s Temple, which differs 
from the first given in his most philosophical 
work, “The Principles of Beauty in Art” (1849). 
In the latter plan he adopts the encircling 
chambers, instead of the open galleries shown 
in his earlier work. He also omits the “ talar” 
or upper room over the house, makes no refer- 
ence to the towers, 75 ft. high, in his first 
design, and adds a double row of columns to 
support the roof. But he still retains the porch, 
with its pillars arranged like a Classic temple 
in antis. 





In his book just published, further varia: 
are made. The internal columns par 
and also the chambers, but they are reduced j 
number to those shown in Canina’s plan — 
five on each side, and three at the end, in each 
story, making thirty-nine in all. The vine , 
pomegranate bearing “ Toran” takes the he 
of the pillars in the porch, and the tower stairg 
are increased in size, while half the transverse 
section shows the “ house” with, and half with 
out, an upper chamber, or “ talar.” ’ 

The placing of Solomon’s palace on the south. 
east angle of the great enclosure well accounts 
for the ancient stonework then existing, and the 
arrangement of the courts of the Temple, and 
their proximity and mode of communication 
with the palace in Solomonic times, is not the 
least interesting and probable of his inductiong 
in the present volume. 

My own endeavour to realise on paper the 
Asiatic side of the question, with which I sym. 
pathise, by the association of details from 
Assyrian and Persepolitan buildings, has not 
satisfied myself; and I have come to feel with 
Mr. Kenrick that, until we have discovered 
(above ground or under it), in the land of 
ancient Phoenicia or some of its colonies, q 
veritable Temple of Venus or Hercules, we shall 
not have the true key to the style adopted by 
Hiram, the architect employed by King Solo. 
mon on the strong recommendation of his friend 
the King of Tyre. 

And my object in writing these few lines is to 
draw the attention of the explorers in the island 
of Cyprus to the probability of the discovery of 
Phoenician remains in that country, such as 
hitherto have escaped the observation of travel. 
lers. There is a coin of Septimius Severus, the 
obverse of which has a representation of the 
Tyrian Temple of Venus at Paphos, in Cyprus. 
Mr. Kenrick, in his work on “ Pheenicia” (1855), 
says :— The island of Cyprus was the first of 
the many subsequent Phcenician colonies, 
Citium was probably their earliest settlement, 
andits excellence as a harbour is attested by the 
circumstance that Larnika, now the chief port 
of Cyprus, stands upon its ruins. A multitude 
of inscriptions in the Phcenician character and 
language have been found here.” 

There have been five Phoenician cities upon 
the island, founded between the time of the 
“Exodus” in 1312 B.C. and 1015 B.C., the date of 
Solomon’s Temple. Epwarp C. Rosins. 








THE DOME OF THE ROCK. 


Sir,—I owe an apology to Mr. Fergusson for 
not having been sufficiently clear in my last 
letter. The photograph to which I referred, a3 
showing the form of the arches beneath the 
drum inthe Dome of the Rock, is not the one 
engraved as a frontispiece to “ Tent Work.” Mr. 
Fergusson is quite right in saying that that 
photograph does not show the arches in question. 
I referred to photograph No. 20 of Lieut. 
Kitchener’s series, which, with my assistance, 
and by aid of magnesium light, he took in 1874, 
as a record of the form of the arches. No. 20 
shows four arches, one of which: directly faces 
the spectator, and though slightly flattened by 
being taken from a lower level, the shape 0 
the arch is well seen. It is struck from two 
centres, with a flat keystone, which is not cut, 
as usual in Saracenic arches, to form the point 
of the arch. Thus it has very much the appear- 
ance, described by Mr. Fergusson, of being 
drawn from three centres. » baits. 

It appears at first puzzling how, _in any pon 
ing supposed to be of one period, and nn 
by every one to date earlier than the ees a 
tion (in the ninth century) of arches not § _ 
from one centre, the form of arch above : 
scribed should be found in connexion with — 
arches. Mr. Fergusson has furnished rs — 
factory solution; but a very simple exp ~ oe 
struck me on the spot. The structure hy Seg 
arches cannot be seen because the w phe 
covered with a thin veneer of marble 8 a 
The arch beneath may very probably - ee 
arch, and the exterior form may probab J — 
to the time of the late restorations In the tw 


he marble flagging 02 
een Ream on - Christian Medieval 


he walls was put up to cover “ 
oe We know that the r and hone 
the outside of the Dome of the Rock ape “ee 
concealed beneath pointed arches 0 de = 
teenth century, and in this — en 
keystone is important as indicating t . ancy 
the round stracture would have —_ 
the outer arch been finished to a point. 
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This is, I hope, @ full answer to Mr. Fergus- 
«simple question.” It is curious that the 
nation given above never occurred to him- 
But does it follow that the Dome of the 
Christian work because some, and 
perhaps all, of its arches are round ? I must point 
out first that "Abd el Melek used round arches 
in the Dome of the Chain, which was the model 
of the Dome of the Rock, according to Arab 
historians; and further, that Byzantine round 
arches have, in Palestine, a peculiarity which is 
not found in those of the Dome of the Rock, 
viz. @ very narrow keystone and voussoirs 
gradually becoming broader as they approach 
the haunch-stone. The voussoirs in the Dome 
of the Rock, where visible, are of equal size with 
the key-stone and haunch-stones. 

Mr. Fergusson declines to answer my ob- 
sections to his theory, and intimates that T am 
attacking only minor points; yet he lays stress 
on his architectural argument, which I have 
endeavoured to show is founded on most im- 
perfect data. 

We find in the Dome of the Rock a hetero- 
geneous collection of shafts, bases, and capitals, 
plundered from some Byzantine building or 
buildings. They support round arches, such as 
*Abd el Melek used; and a wooden beam 
structurally identical with that used in many 
Arab buildings (but to which a cornice has been 
clamped on later) runs between the pillars. 
Above all this is the great Cufic inscription, 
giving the date 72 A.H., which is that at which 
Arab historians tell us the Dome of the Rock 
was built. 

Where in this building, I would ask, do we see 
any trace of the work of Constantine ? 

Mr. Fergusson accases me of ignoring his 
writings, but in “Tent Work” his name ap- 
pears more than once as a respected authority 
on architectural questions. His books are 
enumerated in my list of works consulted, and 
I spent many months in reading and abstracting 
them. The conclusion at which I arrived was 
that Mr. Fergusson’s theory has become obso- 
lete. His information as to the Dome of the 
Rock proves to be imperfect, and the “ Rock 
Levels” in the Haram, with other hard facts, 
show the impossibility of reconciling his specu- 
lations with the truth. 

In the same way, Mr. Fergusson’s imaginary 
restoration of the Temple is worthless, because 
we have in the Mishna the actual levels and 
plan-measures to a hand-breadth of the building, 
and they do not agree with the hybrid Graeco- 
Japanese erection which Mr. Fergusson sup- 
poses Jewish priests to have built. In this 
case, again, the “ Rock Levels” are fatal, for 
Mr. Fergusson has committed the oversight,— 
strange indeed for an architect of such emi- 
hence,—of paying no attention to the section of 
his building. Place the Holy House on the top 
of the hill, where Josephus and the Talmud 
place it, and the levels agree to a foot with the 
ground; but, placed where Mr. Fergusson puts 
it, the Temple requires foundations of masonry 
of from 40 ft. to 50 ft. in height. To this 
at however, Mr. Fergusson’s theory con- 

im, 
al - no object in specially writing a book to 
rag a theory not generally believed, for 
Ry gar admits that he has failed to per- 
een by Be sees by his rhetoric, or convince 
the acd ‘ 18 logic. It is Mr. Fergusson against 
Coats any and sucia writers as Dr. Robinson, 
Waris 0 A i Professor Palmer, and Colonel 
igri MLG., R.E., have already destroyed 
ok desceg 8 speculations. 

crefore beg, having answered Mr. Fer- 

aan 8 simple question by reference to a docu- 
fe theory anit, character, to take leave of 
Gwe ‘eases © e following quotation from his 
Mii. j are few weaknesses in human nature 
hecessit aot and none more fatal, than the 
i pate ie een consider themselves under 
fbet here oe: in @ false statement when once 
aca sommes themselves to it ; few have 
and get tig raat and confess their error, 
falschood of the dilemma in which every 

necessarily places its author.” 
CraupE R. Conver, Lieut. R.E. 
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THE BUILDER. 


IS THE BLACKNESS OF §8T. PAUL’S 
MERELY THE EFFECT OF SMOKE? * 


Many years ago I took a great deal of pains 
to investigate a question which to many, perhaps, 
will appear both trifling and useless, but which 
really has an important bearing on the aspect of 
our great public buildings. It is often said that 
Paris is not such a smoky city as London, because 
the stone buildings are much whiter. The north 
side of St. Paul’s Cathedral must, from its ex- 
treme blackness (curiously relieved as it is by 
lines and patches of light), have attracted the 
attention and excited the regret of most 
observers. There are other buildings, of course, 
built with the same kind of stone, which are 
equally black; there are even towns, such as 
Bath, built entirely of a similar (oolite) stone, 
where all the new houses are of a rich creamy 
colour, but most of those built a hundred years 
ago are as black as a piece of black cloth. 

From investigations I made, and which I think 
worth being recorded, in order that further 
inquiries may be conducted with patient and 
scientific care, I was led to believe that this 
blackness is due to a hitherto unknown and un- 
described species of lichen. Two of its pecu- 
liarities are, that it only grows upon some kinds 
of limestone, and it will not grow where the 
rays of the sun fall directly upon the surface. 
I first noticed the latter fact in a wall of rusti- 
cated Italian work at Cambridge. It faced due 
west, and it overlooked the country for many 
miles, so that smoke was not likely to have 
caused the blackness. The whole wall in this 
part reminded me somewhat of the lights and 
shades of a photograph. Those surfaces were 
quite black on which the sun could not fall, and 
those remained quite white on which the rays 
were directly incident. I concluded that, at 
least, sun-light was in some way concerned in 
the appearance produced. But what reason can 
possibly be alleged why a stone should contract 
less soot in the light than in the dark? I pro- 
ceeded to scrape off some of the black surface, 
which I collected, in the form of black dust, 
exactly like guopowder. If, I argued, the 
blackness is really soot, surely a washing in hot 
water with soap or soda will bring me white 
lime-dust or lime-sediment. Butno! I might 
as well have tried to “ wash a blackamoor white.” 
The gunpowder was gunpowder still, as far as 
the look of it went. Then I tried the microscope. 
The washed granules were intensely black, 
somewhat amorphous in appearance, and more 
or less angular. My power was not very high, 
and my knowledge of such very minute cellular 
structure was toosmall: I could not say whether 
the object was organic or inorganic. I was 
afterwards told that under a good microscope it 
had been conclusively proved to be vegetable, 
i.e.,a lichen. I found by extended inquiry that 
the Portland, the Bath, and the Barnack (also 
lower ovlite) stone were all liable to the blacken- 
ing in the course of time. But the churches 
and buildings of sandstone, in that most smoky 
of towns, Wolverhampton, were not blackened 
at all, Hvidently it was an effect peculiar to 
limestone. I observed, further, that in fluted 
columns, window-jambs, arches, &c., the black- 
ness was always in proportion to the absence of 
sun-rays, and that the stone remained quite 
white where the sun shone full upon it. If any 
one will walk round St. Paul’s, and compare the 
south with the north side, he will see the 
difference. Let him also notice the lines left 
white by the oblique rays of the summer sun on 
parts of the north wall. 

In Bath, you may see whole ranges of build- 
ings, like the circus, so black on the sunless 
side, that in many cases the walls have been 
painted with black paint, as giving at least a 
more shiny and respectable black than my mis- 
chievous little lichen, which has a dingy, sooty, 
uncanny appearance. In other parts you may 
see a wall on the north side, perfectly black, 
while the east wall of the same building is per- 
fectly white. On the smoke-theory, this is in- 
explicable ; on the light-theory, it is precisely 
what we might expect. For if this blackness 
is really, as I now fully believe, due to the 
gradual growth of a lichen, we may conclude 
that it dislikes surfaces warmed and dried by 
the sun; and it is also to be inferred that the 
lime is a necessary part of itsfood. I examined 


- | @ curious lichen, that grew in circular patches 


on the Barnack stone in Peterborough Cathe- 
dral, and I found it had the property of extract- 
ing quantities of lime from the texture of the 
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stone. But its extremely slow growth, requiring 
a long series of years before complete blackness 
results, its very hard and stony texture, its 
amorphous form, and its extremely low organi- 
sation,—the lowest, perhaps, that vegetable life 
can possibly possess,—render its history a very 
interesting one. The practical result of the 
inquiry would be, to ascertain if Portland and 
Bath stone can be treated with some chemical 
solution, such as sulphate of copper, which 
would prevent the growth of the lichen, sup- 
posing it really to be such. It would be a 
valuable scientific discovery that a brush and a 
pail would restore surfaces that no water-wash- 
ing will keep clean, and not only restore, but 
prevent from future discoloration. 

If it be true that the beautiful Caen stone 
used in Paris does not become thus black, it 
must be due to causes well deserving of investi- 
gation. One cannot help hoping that some pro- 
cess of “ pickling” building-stone may be dis- 
covered, which will tend to make churches and 
mansions less like an undertaker’s hearse. 

I have not given, in this brief paper, the sub- 
stance of nearly all the observations, experi- 
ments, and reasonings which led me to the 
result I have described. But I think some 
grounds of probability have been shown, enough 
to encourage those who are competent to prose- 
cute the inquiry. 

It is still open to conjecture that some 
chemical change in the texture of the stone,— 
some oxidising process gradually effected by the 
air,—may be the cause of ths blackness. But 
the singular effect of sunlight in preventing 
it is a fact beyond all question, and one that 
must be borne in mind in forming any conclusion 
on the subject. 











DERBYSHIRE ARCHASOLOGISTS AT 
LICHFIELD. 


On Saturday, the 27th ult., a party of about 
seventy-five members of the Derbyshire Archzo- 
logical and Natural History Society paid a visit 
to Lichfield Cathedral. Arriving at the City 
station by the 2.33 train, the party at once 
went to the cathedral, where they were received 
by the Dean (Dr. Bickersteth), who conducted 
them over the edifice. In pointing out what 
was proposed to be done for the restoration of 
the west front by the works now in progress, 
the Dean said he remembered visiting the 
cathedral some twenty years ago, and being 
very much astounded on finding that the whole 
of that beautiful front had been daubed over 
with Roman cement. He little dreamt at that 
time that he should ever be the dean of that 
cathedral, and thus have it in his own power, 
with the assistance of his excellent chapter and 
the generous contributions of many friends, to 
initiate the work of restoration. Subscriptions 
had been raised, however, and they had been 
enabled to begin their great work. They had 
already entered into a contract for the complete 
restoration of the whole of the south-west tower 
in stone, and they hoped to make it as perfect 
as when it originally came from the builder’s 
hands. The contract for this portion of the 
work approached 13,000/., and he trusted that 
funds would flow in, as they were needed, for 
the restoration of the whole. He might just 
say, in passing, that in the illiterate days when 
knowledge was in the hands of but few, and the 
greater number were unable to read, these west 
fronts with their sculptured figures presented to 
the eye a picture on a large scale—an illustra- 
tion in stone of the history, both civil and eccle- 
siastical, of the country, and more particularly 
of those districts .with which the particular 
cathedral was associated. Amongst the most 
beautiful of these grand western facades might 
he mentioned Wells and Exeter, and this of 
Lichfield before it was invaded by the Roman 
cement. The figures, now in cement, which 
they saw before them forming a zone or belt ajl 
round the west front over the doorways, repre- 
sented, he believed, two different dynasties ; on 
the one side the Saxon dynasty, beginning with 
Peada, the son-in-law of Oswy, and the first 
Christian king of Mercia, immediately to the 
right of St. Chad, the central figure, and running 
on southward round the corner to Edward the 
Confessor. On tke northern side there was a 
representation of the kings of the Norman 
dynasty, beginning with William the Conqueror, 
round the corner, looking north, and so running 
down consecutively to Richard II., to the imme- 
diate left of St. Chad, as they looked at them 
from the front. In the upper stage of the 
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north-western tower 


soldiers or of the Roman cement. 


account of his contribution towards the repairs 
of the cathedral after the disastrous civil wars, 


and in which good work Bishop Hackett took so 


conspicuous a part), there was originally a figure 
of our Saviour in glory, probably surrounded by 
the Heavenly Host, and which he (the dean) 
hoped in due time to see reproduced. The re- 
maining niches now vacant were filled with 
Patriarchs, Prophets, and Judges, and probably 
some of the leading personages, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, of the Mercian dynasty. The 
lower stage of niches was occupied by figures of 
the Apostles. He (the dean) had already hinted 
that the upper stage of the north-western tower 
was erected at a considerably later date than 
east of the building. A careful examination of 
the structure showed this. It showed marks of 
an imitation of an earlier period which was not 
quite true to the Early period itself. It was 
quite possible the upper stage of the tower was 
erected about the end of the fourteenth century, 
and it was also possible the figures were of the 
same date. His reason for thinking so was be- 
cause the series of figures of the kings on the 
north side of St. Chad ended with Richard IL, 
who died in 1399. The party then re-entered 
the cathedral, the leading features of which 
were pointed out in succession by the Dean, who 
also indicated the position of the little vestries 
or mortuary chapels on the south side of the 
lady-chapel, which will be completely restored 
in honour of the lamented Bishop Selwyn, and 
in one of which his effigy will be placed. The 
Dean also drew attention to some other 
works of restoration which he himself had 
instituted. 
The party then attended the afternoon service, 
and subsequently assembled at the entrance to 
the lady-chapel for the purpose of hearing 
some remarks by Bishop Abraham on “The 
Shrine of St. Chad.” On the exact site of the 
shrine stood a chair, whereon was placed the 
Gospels of St. Chad, a bulky manuscript volume, 
which excited great interest. Taking up a 
position by the side of the chair, Bishop Abraham 
said that St. Chad’s body was buried there for 
many years. There were but few traces of the 
shrine of St. Chad, and they were, primarily, 
those gospels,—St. Chad’s Gospels, as they were 
now called, because they had been in that 
cathedral for many years. The librarian at 
Cambridge paid a visit to Lichfield to look at the 
book, and he was able to decipher on the first 
page the name of a Bishop of Lichfield, who 
received it from Llandaff Cathedral. The name 
was Kinsy or Winsey, who lived about the year 
940, and from that time to the present, with the 
exception of a short period during the Parlia- 
mentary wars, the book had been in the posses- 
sion of the cathedral authorities. It was one 
of the most remarkable manuscripts in exist- 
ence, and many of the readings were unique ; 
but he had not time to dwell upon these more 
than to say the book had been in the possession 
of the authorities of that cathedral since 940, 
and that on one of the pages were some writings 
which gave an account of how it came into the 
possession of the authorities of Llandaff Cathe- 
dral. Any stories they might hear about St. Chad 
himself, when he was consecrated, being sent on 
horseback from Winchester to this part of the 
country to convert the Mercians, and of his 
exchanging his horse for a copy of the Gospels, 
on which he was enabled to continue his ride, 
might be dismissed as mythical. The real 
genuine story of his coming there was recorded 
in Latin, and was to be found in the book before 
them. From some of the writings in the manu- 
script, it was probable that it belonged to the 
eighth century ; it was one of the oldest manu- 
scripts they possessed, and it might interest 
them to hear what an influence those sort of 
ancient books exerted. One Whit Monday he 
was showing the book at a meeting in the 
Black Country, when a pitman, on hearing 
that it was a thousand years old, stepped 
back and brought forward his daughter, 
teiling her to put her hand on that blessed 
book, for she might never have another chance 


(which, by the way, 
appeared to be of later date, possibly as late as 
the end of the fourteenth century) would be 
noticed three figures of elegant proportions and 
in the original stone, they happily having been 
safe beyond the reach of the pikes of Cromwell’s 
Tradition in- 
formed them that in the niche immediately over 
the western window, where now they sawa bow- 
legged figure of Charles II. (erected in honour of 
him as the reigning sovereign at the time, and on 


years or more. 


trace was ,““The Minstrelsy,” which had been 
pointed out to them by the Dean. This Min- 
strelsy was so very rich and valuable that it was 
necessary always to have a priest living in the 
cathedral; and just under the minstrelsy was 
a sort of sacristy, called ‘‘ The Monks’ Larder,” 
but no doubt Mr. Cox would be able to tell them 
more about that. In the late excavations in 
the minstrelsy, a former clerk of the works 
found the {head of a doorway level with the 
floor, so that apparently the resident priest had 
acommunication with the college of priests across 
the road. He (Bishop Abraham) thought that 
probably this doorway was another connexion 
with St. Chad’s shrine. Thirdly, the College 
Council paid to the town a small sum of about 
10l.a year for the pathway and right of road 
with the town across the Minster Pool into the 
cathedral, so that all pilgrims coming to that 
wealthy shrine might be able to have access to 
it; and if the Chapter at any time had shut 
them out, it would have seriously injured the 
trade of the town. That was another trace, 
and a record, he might say, of the value and 
richness of St. Chad’s shrine. 
Mr. J. C. Cox, of Belper, then read a paper 
on “The Mortuary Chapels of the Cathedral,” 
which are to be restored in memory of Bishop 
Selwyn. 
The Dean moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Cox, 
who subsequently mentioned that a small flue 
or concealed shaft had been discovered in the 
Consistory Court. He was at a loss to know 
what this could mean, and the only solution he 
could think of was that it was intended to carry 
off the fumes from incense censers or from lamps 
which could be placed on a small ledge or shelf 
underneath. He should be glad to learn if such 
an arrangement existed elsewhere. The Dean 
said he thought St. Nicholas could claim a right 
to the corner indicated as being the probable 
site of the chapel dedicated to St. Chad. The 
position of the shrine of St. Chad would lead 
to the belief that the lady-chapel comprised the 
whole space eastwards to the high altar, and 
that originally there was a screen runniog 
across. 








KENT ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of the Kent Archzo- 
logical Society was held at Bromley and neigh- 
bourhood on Wednesday and Thursday in last 
week. The opening meeting was held at the 
offices of the Bromley Local Board, Earl 
Amherst, president of the Society, in the chair. 
The Rev. W. A. Scott-Robertson (hon. secre- 
tary) read the twenty-first annual report, which 
stated that during the past twelve months fifty- 
one new members had joined the Society, and 
fifteen candidates (among whom was the Bishop 
of Rochester) awaited election. The receipts 
from subscriptions amounted to 2801. 19s. 6d., 
and arrears to the extent of 891. 17s. 6d. had 
come in. At the bank the balance was 2701., 
which, however, would be exhausted in defray- 
ing the expenses of the forthcoming volume of 
the “ Archzologia Cantiana.” The Society had 
commissioned an eminent artist to execute 
facsimiles of the unique mural paintings which 
adorned the walls and the vaulted roof of the 
apse of St. Gabriel’s Chapel in the crypt of 
Canterbury Cathedral. The deficiency of light 
and ventilation rendered the copying of these 
works of art a difficult and expensive process. 
During the year the following interesting objects 
had been brought to light:—Two Roman coffins 
of lead, one feund beneath the highway at Cray- 
ford, and the other at Chatham; a magnificent 
gold torque or amilla of five coils, found at 
Dover; a remarkable shaft, lined with bricks, 
and descending 146 ft. into the earth, opened at 
Eltham Park,* and a similar shaft during some 
excavations at Casar’s Camp, Folkestone. 

The report was adopted, and the members, to 
the number of about 200, repaired outside, and 
took carriages to Chislehurst, where they in- 
spected the parish church. The Rev. J. B. 
Parker, the curate, read a few notes, which had 
been prepared for the occasion by the Rev. F. H. 
Murray (the rector), who was unavoidably 
absent. From the information so supplied, it 
appeared that there was evidently a church on 








of touching a book a thousand years old. 


* Described in the Builder, p. 196, ante, 


Such an incident showed the spirit of reverence 
in all classes of society for antiquity. Well, 
the volume was called St. Chad’s Gospels, not 
because the saint possessed it, but because it 
had been in that cathedral probably for 900 
That was one of the chief 
remains of the shrine of St. Chad. The next 


of the ground was a vaulted crypt, 4 
a short staircase of stone passed upwards. 
the east end was a fireplace a 
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the spot previously to the rebnild; 
greater portion of the present ois » 
1442 and 1462; but the only remaing of _ 
are the font, a rude bracket at the north. i 
the Scadbury Chantry, and the north wall oft 
north aisle. The date given to the font is — 
1267, before which date the church was like] “4 
have been very small, apparently only “<a 
ing the site of the present north aisle The 
church of the date of 1440 and 1462 essiae” 
of the tower, the north aisle, the nave and th 
chancel, the pillars on the north side and the 
windows being of that date. In 1849, when the 
edifice was restored, the pews were of eve : 
form, height, and size ; there were two ainda 
at the west end, the tower was blocked off with 
woodwork, there being a gallery across the east 
front of it. Other particulars were given as to 
the state of the church at the time. Attention 
was called to a monument to Sir Edmund 
Walsingham, and another in memory of Mr 
Selwyn, grandfather of the late Bishop of Lich. 
field. A fire occurred in March, 1857, destroy. 
ing everything in the tower and spire. The 
Rev. Mr. Robertson pointed out several mould. 
ings, in the pattern of a rose, which had been 
placed there evidently in connexion with the 
severe contest between the Lancastrians and 
the Yorkists, in which the party emblems were 
red and white roses. 

The carriages were once more taken to, and 
the visitors drove to Frognal, the seat of Earl 
Sydney (Lord-Lieutenant of the county), his 
lordship having given a cordial invitation to the 
Society. The whole of the interior of the 
ancient mansion,—at which Queen Elizabeth 
visited Walsingham, her Secretary of State,— 
and the spacious and beautiful grounds were 
thrown open unreservedly for inspection. 

The next place visited was Eltham Palace, 
which was more interesting in an archeological 
sense than the previous objects of inspection. 
All that is left of the once stately palace, where 
the English sovereigns down to the time of 
Oliver Cromwell often dwelt, is a ruin. 

On returning to Bromley, the visitors dined 
in the Drill-hall. 

A meeting was held in the evening in the tem- 
porary museum attached to the Drill-hall, when 
papers were read by Mr. Flinders Petrie (on 
Kentish earthworks), Mr. Norman, Mr. Spurrell, 
Dr. Beeby, Mr. Latter, and others. 

On Thursday a circuit south of Bromley was 
taken, and visits were paid to Orpington Priory 
and Church, Cudham Church, High Elms (the 
seat of Sir John Lubbock, M.P.), the earth- 
works at Holwood (the seat of Mr. R. Alex- 
ander, C.B.), Wickham Court (the seat of Col. 
Farnaby Lennard), and the church close by. 
The weather was all that could be desired. 
Soon after ten o’clock about 200 members of 
the society and their friends were conveyed in 
carriages from Bromley to the picturesque 
priory at Orpington, where Dr. Broom accorded 
them a hearty reception. Having assembled 
on the lawn, the company listened to some notes 
which had been prepared by the Rev. Canon 
Scott Robertson. He stated that the name of 
the house must have been derived from its con- 
nexion with the Priory of Christ Church, 
Canterbury. In Medizval times, it was not 
called Orpington Priory; nor was there ped 
religious house or monastery there. It ~ re 
property of the great dignitary who hel rt 
rectory of Orpington,—a position of great pro 
and influence. His rights as “parson © 
Orpington extended over the adjacent +o os 
of Hayes, St. Mary Cray, Downe, and yi 
He was the patron of the vicarages va 
places and of Orpington. The small building 
stone before them seemed to have been —o 
in the reign of Richard II., and a ey hres 
have been complete in itself, consisting © . 


ace 
rooms, one, over another. Below odie 


At 
nd chimney, of 


which the projecting masonry could still 








seen, and which was flanked by two buttresses, 
one at each angle of the east wall. 
buttresses were placed diagonally, no 
angles to the wall. 
of this small, compact, au : 
to the supposition that it was bui 
time of Richard II. An entr 
character, in one J ~~ —_ 
ve, it was thought, a clue A 
Ehis building. The entry recorded the sally 
on April 9, 1323, the Archbishop sanc ’ 
he did not direct, the erectio 
house in “Parsony’s Garden, 
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—— 
o be more than probable that the 
nt building was the identical one erected 
neo date. If so, the fact that that spot was 
= arson’s or rector’s garden, suggested that 
t °P use attached to this sinecure rectory was 
the ho r; yet not quite adjacent to this little 
= mnieh was erected for the parish priest. 
De. Broom had shown to him (Mr. Robertson) 
at the southern extremity of the house a cellar- 

‘ndow of Early English character, now blocked 
bi The window corroborated the inference 
that the ancient parsonage-house, belonging to 
the rector, who was non-resident, stood near, 
put somewhat to the south of this small building 
of the time of Richard I. In Tudor times, no 
doubt, a larger vicarage-house had already been 
provided for the parish priest, and then the 
more ancient rectory and the little vicarage 
were united by the erection of a very fine Tudor 
hall, open for inspection, and in which was to be 
seen one of the most valuable collections of china 
in the country. The crypt was lighted up for 
inspection. The company were then shown over 
the Priory, and provided with refreshment, after 
partaking of which the church at Orpington was 
visited. From some notes prepared by the Rev. 
Canon Robertson, and which were read to the 
company, it appeared that the church was pro- 
bably erected late in the reign of Henry II., or 
in that of Richard I.; the western doorway 
being enriched with mouldings of transitional 
or Early English character. There was in the 
south wall of the nave, near the chancel arch, 
an indication of the former existence of a round- 
headed window high up inthe wall. The tower, 
which stood at the north-east corner of the nave, 
had Early English windows and arches. When 
the north chantry chapel was added in the 
fifteenth century the Early English window in 
the tower’s east wall was not destroyed, it still 
remained in situ. In the porch there was a fine 
canopied tomb of the Edwardian period, the 
canopy being carved in chalk. The north 
chantry bore in several places the armorial 
coat of its founder, one of the Rufford 
family. On the south side of the nave 
were two arches in the wall, near the chancel 
arch, and which probably admitted the preacher 
to the pulpit, by means of a staircase in the 
wall, There was a similar pulpit still in exist- 
ence in Foot’s Cray Church. The south door of 
the chancel was worthy of a glance; it was of 
Early English character, and the wooden screen- 
work in the tower arch was good. 

A drive through beautifully-wooded country, 
resplendent in the sunshine, brought the party 
to Cudham. The church here,—one of those 
old-fashioned, low, square-towered buildings, 
peculiar to Kent,—was visited, and the company 
were informed that the Early Norman windows 
in the nave, towards its end, showed that the 
church was erected early in the twelfth century. 
On the norti: side was an indication of a Norman 
doorway. The tower-arch, south-east of the 
nave, and the chancel arch, were of the Early 
English period. At the south-eastern corner of 
Fs nave would be observed a peculiar buttress- 

© addition to the pier of the chancel-arch. 

The next place visited was Sir John Lubbock’s 
residence, High Elms, where the party were 
ip arapion by Sir John and Lady Lubbock, 
a cir request, proceeded at once to a 

8@ Marquee in the grounds, where dinner was 
= he After the repast the visitors inspected 
pote 8 museum, and strolled about the 
> . sy Elms progress was made to Hol- 
Smith n Mr, Alexander 8 grounds Mr. Roach 

. Save an interesting address upon the 
ancient earthworks there, consisti f th 
ramparta or mounds of erie sisting of three 
and ue emsemmeath _ running parallel, 
Smith denied ponding fosses or trenches. Mr. 
pocrns ee their alleged Roman origin. He 

ritish . ba they were made by the ancient 

“aati ts, as fortifications, and not by the 
Ps ta there was no brickwork or masonry 

semen tt Place visited was Wickham Court, 
absolatel os and Holwood the scenery was 
Geen” ae particularly on Hayes 
cordial cee ving Lennard extended a 
the lofty aoa o her guests, who inspected 
well-kept picts of the old mansions and the 
were read, oe : he: the lawn some notes 

dward the Conf stated that in the time of 
Godric. Willa — the place was held by one 
brother Odo . e Conqueror gave it to his 
came into the Shop of Bayeux. Afterwards it 
of De lentiomat ee of the eminent family 
Edward I (1278 eid im the seventh year of 
. ). In the time of the Romans 





pelieved t 


and earlier, it was a large and important station 

for which its commanding situation was wel 

adapted. When the house was rebuilt by Sii 
Henry Haydon, in the reign of Edward IV.— 
times which were very troublous—it was a for 

tified house; and after the Wars of the Roses i 
underwent a number of alterations. The churcl 
at Wickham having been visited, some of the 
party took their departure, while the rest had a 
pleasant drive back to Bromley, where they 
dispersed. 








THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
HYGIENE. 


TuIs concourse of sanitary reformers has been 
opened with much success and enthusiasm 
England is not very strongly represented, at 
least so far as numbers are concerned; but the 
presence of Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., is as a 
host in itself. We noted also among the English. 
men who attended Dr. Hardwicke, Dr. Lory 
Marsh, Dr. E. J. Syson (formerly health officer 
of the important district of Salford, Manchester), 
Dr. Rose (of London), Dr. Hinckes Bird, Dr. 
Faure Miller (of the Lancet), and Mr. Adolphe 
Smith. 

The questions discussed as yet relate to infant 
mortality, to the pollution of water-courses, and 
the adulteration of food. In next week’s issue 
we hope to give some account of the forthcoming 
debates on the dwellings of the poor, and on 
unwholesome industries, such as the manufacture 
and use of lead in paint, and arsenic in the 
colouring of paper. Pending these debates, we 
can, at least, express our congratulations to the 
organisers of this Congress. Every discussion 
has proceeded thus far with the utmost order. 
The programme has been realised in its every 
detail, and the Congress cannot fail to contri- 
bute largely to the spread of knowledge in 
sanitary matters. 








NEW BUILDINGS IN THE STRAND AND 
THE SAVOY. 
THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Two handsome blocks of buildings are now in 
course of erection on land belonging to the 
Duchy of Lancaster, at the corner of the Strand 
and Savoy-street, one of the blocks being in- 
tended for commercial purposes and professional 
chambers, whilst the adjoining building on she 
west, which has its elevation and entrance in 
the Strand, is being specially erected for the 
Art-Union of London. The first-named build- 
ing has three prominent elevations. The Strand 
frontage is 37 ft. in length and 62 ft. in height, 
containing, on the ground-floor, two shops, with 
four floors above, having alternate arched and 
square three-light windows, with ornamental 
brick arches and panels. The general face of 
the elevation is in white Suflolk brick, with Port- 
land stone cornices, terminating with a balus- 
trade, alsoin Portland stone. The Savoy-street 
elevation, and that on the south side overlooking 
the Chapel Royal, Savoy, are the two most 
prominent features in the structure. The 
Savoy-street frontage from the Strand to its 
southern boundary at Church - passage is 
68 ft. in length, and is carried to a 
height of 72 ft., with a central tower rising 
14 ft. above the main face of the elevation, 
making the extreme height of this portion of 
the elevation 86 ft. above the ground line. The 
main entrance to the upper floors of the build- 
ing is in the centre of the ground-floor, and 
shows polished red and grey granite pilasters, 
with carved capitals and trusses in Portland 
stone, and surmounted by a massive arch, also 
in Portland stone. On each side of this 
entrance the ground-floor contains shops, the 
windows of which are arched in Portland stone, 
uniform with the central entrance. The first- 
floor windows are in Portland stone, with en- 
riched friezes, and carved capitals, the central 
window being surmounted by a pediment. On 
each side of the central window there are two 
three-light windows, divided by pilasters. The 
second-floor windows are arched in Allen’s 
white moulded Snffolk bricks. The third-floor 
windows are mullioned in character, whilst the 
fourth or upper floor are arched in moulded 
brick, uniform with those on the second floor. 
The elevation is surmounted by a balustrade, 
with a central tower, rising to a height 
of 14 ft., as already stated. The Church- 
passage, or south frontage, which overlooks 
the Chapel Royal and its churchyard, is 





uniform with the Savoy-street frontage, with 





‘he exception of the main entrance. The south 
‘rontage has, however, an entrance which leads to 
‘he chambers in the upper part of the building 
1y @ separate staircase. At the corner of Savoy- 
‘treet and the Strand, and also at the south 
voundary at the junction of Savoy-street and 
Jhurch-passage, there are angular elevations, 
with bold projecting bay-windows in Portland 
stone, 24 ft. in height. The staircase leading to 
the upper part of the building, and approached 
from the Savoy-street entrance, is 9 ft. in width, 
and is in moulded Portland stone. On the west 
side of the building, in close proximity to the 
boundary-wall of the new Art-Union buildings, 
there is a well, 12 ft. by 8 ft., for light and ven- 
tilation purposes, faced with white glazed bricks. 
Messrs. A. & OC. Harston, of Leadenhall-street, 
ire the architects, and Messrs. Sheffield & 
Prebble, the builders. Mr. Bennett is clerk of 
the works. The estimated cost of the buildings 
is 15,0001. They are being erected for Mr. G. 
Rees, the lessee from the Crown. 

The new building adjoining, which is being 
erected for the Art-Union, from the designs of 
Mr. Edward Barry, will, when completed, be 
an ornamental addition to the Strand, to which 
it will have a frontage of about 30 ft., extending 
in depth 70 ft., to the boundary of Church- 
passage, and will contain spacious exhibition- 
rooms. The Strand frontage is entirely of Port- 
land stone, richly carved and moulded. It has 
a massive and wide arched entrance, with lofty 
arched windows. Messrs. Perry, of Bow, are 
the contractors for the building. 

In addition to the above-named buildings, the 
erection of another large block, intended for 
offices and residential chambers, has just been 
commenced on the south side of the churchyard 
of the Chapel Royal, on a portion of the site on 
which until recently stood the Lutheran Church. 
These buildings will have a north frontage of 
200 ft. in length, facing the Chapel Royal, the 
frontage extending from Savoy-street on the 
east to Savoy-hill on the west. The buildings 
will extend to about 50 ft. in depth southwards. 
They are intended to be of an ornamental 
character. The Chapel Royal will thus very 
shortly have on its north and south sides high 
class new buildings with considerable archi- 
tectural pretensions. The architect for these 
last-named buildings is Mr. EK. Ellis, and the 
contractors are Messrs. Colls & Sons. 








CLOCK-TOWER, DOWNHAM MARKET. 


A cLock-TowER has been erected in the market. 
place of this town, the gift of Mr. James Scott, 
of Commerce-hall, Bridge-street. It was opened 
on Monday, the 29th of July, by Sir William 
Bagge, bart., M.P., who afterwards presided at 
a banquet given at the Crown Hotel in honour 
of the occasion. 

The tower is in the Gothic style of architec. 
ture. It consists of an octagonal base or plinth, 
rising from a stone platform, and enriched on 
each face by panels and mouldings. In the 
centre of these panels are placed lions’ heads 
and shields alternately, and upon the shields is 
the inscription :—“ Presented to the ‘town by 
James Scott, 1878.” One of the panels is 
hinged, and fitted with lock and key, to form a 
door giving access to the interior of the tower. 
The top of the base terminates in a cornice at 
the height of 7 ft. Above this rises an octagonal 
shaft, divided and relieved by mouldings and 
filled in between each angle with several tiers 
of panels filled with tracery. Above this shaft 
the tower assumes a square form, with a 
a dial on each face. Around the borders of 
the dials are cable-twisted and zigzag mould- 
ings, and in the angles of each face are 
panelled Flamboyant perforations filled with 
ruby-coloured glass, while below and above the 
dials around each face run similar quatrefoil 
perforations filled with ruby glass. The corners 
are relieved by ornamental standards, and the 
top by a cornice. At the four corners above 
are placed terminals, and above rises the roof, 
enriched with tile-like serrations and with open 
dormers on the four sides, fitted with open 
tracery and crowned with terminals of the pine- 
apple type. The whole is surmounted by a 
weather-vane. The height to the centre of the 
dials is 21 ft., and the total height 33 ft. The 
whole of the tower is of cast iron, bronzed and 
enriched around the dials, terminals, vane, &c., 
with gold. The work is from the design of Mr. 
W. Cunliffe, and has been finished under his 
personal superintendence, as also was the public 
fountain recently presented to the town of 
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Liverpool by Colonel Steble. 


ments. 


time of blows given on the bell. 


bob of 56 lb. weight. 


with plain glass to protect the figures. 
hands are of stout copper. 


off automatically at any desired time. 


5001. 


bricklayer. 





THE MASTER OF THE MERCHANT 
TAYLORS’ COMPANY. 


Ir deserves a note in a journal such as ours’ 
representing the interests of architecture and 
architects, that the gentleman who, as Master 
of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, introduced 
the plenipotentiaries at the recent Guildhall 
reception, is Mr. Edwin Nash, a Fellow of the 
Mr. Nash is 
an esteemed member of the profession, the 


Institute of British Architects. 


architect of a long list of churches and schools, 
and for many years has been chairman of the 
Institute Board of Examiners under the Metro- 
politan Building Act, a position he has just now 
resigned in consequence of being made Master 
of the Company in question. 








GRANSTON, PEMBROKESHIRE. 


On the summit of a rugged cliff, overhanging 
the broad Atlantic, a few yards from Aber- 
moule, the spot where the submarine cable that 
unites this country with America quits the 
British coast, stood till very recently the ruins 
of the church of the above parish. On the 4th 
ult., however, it was re-opened after a thorough 
restoration (which almost amounted to a re- 
building), from the plans and under the 
superintendence of Mr. E. H. Lingen-Barker, 
architect. 

The wild birds of the sea had long made the 
sacred fabric their habitation, for the roof- 
covering, and many of the timbers, had to a 
large extent disappeared. There were no indi- 
cations of any other floor having existed than 
the “bare earth,” except in the Squire’s high- 
backed pew, which occupied the whole of the 
transept, the distinction between rich and 
poor being also kept up most consistently in the 
other seats, which were nothing more than a 
few rickety trestles or forms. The walls being 
fortunately of very substantial masonry, have, 
with the exception of those facing north in the 
nave and south in the chancel, been left stand- 
ing, but everything else was obliged to be 
renewed, open timber roofs, tile floors, doors, 
windows and fittings, the only part of the 
original work remaining besides walls being the 
fine old Norman font, which has been carefully 
cleaned and reset. 

The contractors for the work were Messrs. 
T. & J. Lloyd, of Dark-street, Haverfordwest. 








SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES FOR THE 
WHITWORTH SCHOLARSHIPS, 1878, 
yee nigh rg (30° ae Lag Preston. 
Tov am " gineer, * 
Tozer, William H. 2: Engine Fitter we agg wn 
Kingdon, Zachary H. (21), Mechanical Engineer, Man- 


Duckworth, Thomas (31), Marine Engineer, Liverpool, 
Needham, Joseph E. tay, Pattern , Oldham, 


The clock was 
manufactured by Mr. J. W. Benson, of Ludgate- 
hill, and is made with all the latest improve- 
The wheels are of gun-metal, the teeth 
being cut by a machine driven by steam-power, 
and are fixed to their respective pinions (which 
are of steel, and working in gun-metal bearings) 
in such a manner that any part may be removed 
without disturbing the remainder. The striking 
train is made upon the rack-work principle, and 
fitted with metal fly-fans for regulating the 
The escape- 
ment is on the “dead beat” principle, and the 
pendulum compensated, beating seconds, with a 
The time is shown upon 
four illuminated dials of opal glass, covered 
The 
The movement is 
fixed in the base of the column, and the hands 
are connected by means of iron rods about 14 ft. 
in length. The bell for striking the hours is 
pluced above the dials, and was supplied by 
Messrs. Warner & Co., London; and the clock is 
fitted with an apparatus by means of which gas 
for illuminating it at night may be turned on or 
There is 
also a maintaining power to keep the clock in 
motion during winding. The motive power is 
provided by weights suspended to iron cords, 
which work the whole depth of the column. 
The total cost of the clock and tower was about 
A good deal of the work has been dis- 
tributed amongst the tradesmen of the town, 
including Messrs. Trotter & Son, ironmongers ; 
Mr. W. Lawrie, stonemason ; and Mr. R. Gage, 


MEDALS TO ENGLISH ARCHITECTS, 
PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


Wir reference to our recent notice of the 
result of the labours of the international jury on 
fine art at the Paris Exposition in section 4, 1.e., 
architecture, we find it necessary to say that 
the entire jury on architecture comprised ten 
members, of whom five were French, and five 
represented other countries. Of these, the 
following is a list:—MM. Ballu, Boeswilwald, 
Duc, Lefuel, Vaudremer, France; M. Ferstel, 
Austria; M. Basile, Italy; Mr. Charles Barry, 
England ; M. De Suers, Holland; Mariette Bey, 
Egypt. 

We are glad to learn that the report drawn up 
by the jury, and sent in for ratification by the 
superior authorities, states that all the members 
of the jury who were also exhibitors, desired to 
declare themselves hors de concours, though a 
“ Rappel de Médaille d’ Honneur ”’ was attributed 
to one of its members in spite of his protest to 
the contrary. 

The report has not yet been published in the 
Journal Officiel in Paris, so that it cannot as yet 
be literally published here. 








FORESTS IN EUROPE. 


AccorDING to the Deutsche Industrie-Zeitung, 
the area still covered by forests in Europe is 
739,830,722 acres. This forest-area is distri- 
buted as follows over the different countries :— 


Per cent of 
iat 2g — 

Russia (in Europe)... 477,192,922 ... 47°44 
RARTER, iscccecessweens 44,486,814 ... 31:05 
BOER, <cssecsccanes . 48,532,960 ... 75°72 
Binnland .40606<s0cesees 85,696,942 ... 79°76 
GOrGBNY «0500080005 34,961,274 ... 27°21 
DNORWEY: sassvaesassonse 25,424,523 ... 89:93 
WIE ssrsnesczcccondsel 21,335,156 ... 26-90 
BANOO siacecs se cacsziees . 20,641,953 ... 15°97 
Tarkey (in Europe... 13,371,023 ... 19°72 
MOBAY sos icccvesecseonwaniees 12,413,956 ... 19°18 
Orne <).6cédesscseees 2,682,176 ... 22:90 
BDAORC cs y caves jsssccced 2,235,353 ... 33°99 
Switzerland............ 2,032,598 ... 27°55 
Great Britain and 

TROBE od csotac cons’ 1,974,320 ... 3°88 
Belgiam .c.sccscceece . 43,139,959 ... 17°58 
HOUGNG »  icsessectavccs . 529,748 ... 869 
Denmark. cheese eserves 456,068 ... 6°38 








“ST. PAUL’S: ANOTHER VIEW.” 


Sir,—It was not that I esteemed Stevens’s 
special talent less, but that I respected the 
decoration of our Protestant Cathedral more, 
which induced me to protest in my previous 
letter under the above heading, against an 
exaggerated estimate of his merits, an estimate 
as much in excess of his deserts, as former 
depreciation was below them. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that the term ‘“ pasticcio,”’ whichI therein 
used, was not the word used by the Italians to 
express that kind of art for which Stevens’s had 
a talent, but I cannot yet recollect the right one. 
His talent was of that kind of which there have 
been many instances both in literature and in 
art,—a talent which can simulate the manner 
either of great writers, of great painters, or of 
great sculptors. It is, undoubtedly, a talent of 
a peculiar kind, but one which has never been 
esteemed of the highest order, nor ever ranked 
with genius. This talent of Stevens's, how- 
ever, was, asin most other instances of the kind, 
incapable of any extensive and sustained flight. 
His did very well while it was confined within 
very narrow limits to small figures, and to small 
spaces, but it failed in mastery, in generalship, 
when dealing with large figures, and design upon 
a large scale. The design for the dome of 
St. Paul’s, for instance, is a mere surface 
decoration. The designs for the main divi- 
sions would do very well for arabesques, 
but they afford no legitimate standing-room 
for the large figures which encumber them; 
and the contorted outlines of these divisions 
would have a most disagreeable effect against 
the gold ground. Some of the figures intro- 
duced into them, too, repeat too closely the 
figures in the spandrels beneath. The circular 
dishes in which it is proposed that Mr. Leighton’s 
designs should be served up, would not give his 
great talents much scope, and would destroy 
their fine taste. The figures in these circles 
would play second to those on the arabesque 
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from the general surface of the dome ; 
circles would leave a series of ee . by, 
Mr. Leighton’s work would appear as if it we 
cut out and pasted on. Stevens's design ig 
deficient in plain spaces, a defect which pay 
rages all true feeling for decorative propriet 
for plain spaces, spaces of quiet, spaces ’ 
repose, form the necessary reliefs to the loudness 
of colour and ornamentation. In the best 
Italian examples of decoration this essential 
feature of decorative design is never lost sight 
of,—and it is for this feature that Thornhill’ 
scheme so admirably provides. It carries y 
precisely those features of the Construction 
beneath, which must form the setting of the 
figure decorations in the lower portion of the 
edifice. The figure subjects in colour, which 
propose should be substituted for those in mono. 
chrome, by Thornhill, would, with their gold 
grounds, form an agreeable contrast to the 
neutral stone tint of the architectural portions 
of his design; and the gold grounds within the 
arches would give a solidity to these architec. 
tural features, which would be exceedingly im. 
pressive. 

It is a fashion to depreciate Thornhill, but 

Thornhill’s talent was prodigious for the time in 
which he lived, and is not to be despised even in 
our own day. There are extraordinary geniuses 
who do not hesitate to pronounce even Michel. 
angelo and Raffaelle to have been “ muffs.” But 
have the committee at all contemplated the 
hazard they are running with public opinion in 
proposing to thoroughly erase Thornhill’s work? 
“ What!” said a stranger in a casual conversa. 
tion on the subject, whilst travelling, “do you 
mean to say that they are going to utterly 
destroy Thornhill’s work? Why! I always 
thought it was considered to be a part of St. 
Paul’s.” And I myself believe that its total 
erasure would raise “a cry” only inferior to 
what would be caused by a wanton destruction 
of the cathedral itself. 
Furthermore, sir, I utterly repudiate the 
notion that the committee is wu competent 
tribunal to direct such an important professional 
matter as the decoration of St. Paul's; it 
would not be tolerated by any other profession. 
Artists should raise their voice against the in, 
consistency. It is by such inconsistency that 
the art resources of the country are misdirected, 
that money is wasted, and that public art-work 
so frequently ends in fiasco. England cannot be 
made to see that art-work should be entrusted 
to the supervision and direction of artists. If 
the best artistic talent of the day is not equal 
to the occasion, much less is non-professional. 
In all the [great art-epochs, the fine arts were 
directly encouraged by the employment of 
painters and sculptors on public works, and by 
leaving the direction of art-affairs to artists 
themselves. METER. 








GEOMETRY AND OPTICS OF ANCIENT 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Sir,—I have seen the work on the above 
subject, recently published by Mr. Jobn Penne- 
thorne, and have read with profit and pleasure 
the critical considerations thereof which have 
appeared in your journal. 
the work s re first glance gives one that 
depressing impression which, to the — 
practical architect, appears inseparable +: 
scientific publications of 80 theoretica “ 
character; but I think that even the genera 
reader will find that, when attentively taken - 
the many portions of the work which are - y 
of service to the working architect, are far - 
exercising the influence which I have oaueee ’ 
and I am led to this conclusion because I re 
given more attention to those particular ee 
of the work which you have more minul : 
criticised, and I have roo a amgnaed deriv 
iderable pleasure thereirom. ae 
eon > the subject of the pears 
required in modern designs 1n quien 
their original proportions 1n the aa ope ne 
drawing, and it is only necessary to look i 
to discover the truth of your pee? ve 
find, visible from the atreet, just one-ha ers 
windows above the principal cornices , : = 
in narrow thoroughfares, the whole y 7s ~ 
portions distorted, and nothing 80 “er fe 
unstudied soffites; to find manigne | : - pace 
congruous and meaningless because 1) 18, 


except that part to which the architect -_—— 
his attention in the qn pe 
clienta wonder why it 1s that 4 — —, a 


execution appear so very diffe cately tinted 
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‘bited with so much satisfaction to their 
i - glances before the building commenced, 

aif Mr. Pennethorne’s book should lead to a 
& er study of architectural effect from the 
a slat points of vision from which many 
buildings can only beregarded (such, for instance, 
as the opposite side of a narrow thoroughfare), 
his time and study will, to say the least, not 
have been thrown away. ; 

I have been much impressed with Mr. Penne- 
thorne’s observations on the “ first given quan- 
tities obtained by proportion, and the “true 
dimensions from calculation,” and have also read 

our criticisms on the result of his calculations 
and corrections in the East Portico of the Par- 
thenon—the conclusion you arrive at upon this 
particular subject being that summed up in your 
own words, “he has simply refuted himself by 
his own figures.” The bases of your conclu- 
a e, 1 gather, that Mr. Pennethorne’s table 
sions are, 1 ’ : 

shows that the proportions of the entablature 
and pediment are decreased in execution instead 
of being increased, in order, pi we pied suppose, 
to preserve in perspective their true propor- 
‘Lente relation to the whole height of the order. 
Now if Mr. Pennethorne has fallen into this 
error on a point in his work of the greatest in- 
terest to architects, I should regard with very 
great suspicion many or all of his other deduc- 
tions and conclusions, but I cannot yet bring 
myself to think that he has so fallen into error. 

The drawings given on Plates I. and II. of 
the work, roughly illustrated in your diagram 
(p. 686) show the point referred to, and we find 
that the true dimensions derived from calcula- 
tion are of course in excess—as a total,—of 
those of the first given quantities by proportion, 
but the result of Mr. Pennethorne’s calculations 
shows a minus in the cases of entablature and 
pediment where we should have looked, you 
conclude, fora plus. There can be no doubt 
that to support Mr. Pennethorne’s theory the 
greater the distance of any particular member 
of the entablature from the point of sight, the 
greater must be the increment to correct the 
effect of perspective on the architecture, and 
I conceive that this would be in direct ratio, if 
the objects viewed were in a vertical plane with- 
out projection, the cases being altered where 
there are projections from that plane; and a 
study of the plate shows that although the 
equal parts into which the height of the order 
has been divided are simply repeated, or the 
section of a sphere of which the point of sight 
is a centre, the heights of the projecting parts 
are not determined by the cut of the conveying 
ray on the vertical plane, but are determined by 
the cut of the ray on the vertical line, which is 
found by producing a line up from the plan of 
the projections till it meets the converging ray 
which corresponds with the particular division 
of the architecture required,—thus the last con- 
verging ray but one cuts the extremity of the 
fascia above the corona of the entablature, not on 
the vertical plane which is cut to determine the 
height of the column, &c., but on the plane 
pa 2 ge by producing the projection 

2m the plan; and it seems to me that 
poy method is correct, because the nearer 

© projections approach the point of sight 
the larger they will appear, and not only 
oo wherever a projection occurs, there is 
fs ay soflite or a series of mouldings,—vertical 
wae lost, but girth is obtained, because we 
viewing the object directly on its dia- 

=. Plane; again, suppose that we have a 
beekiee member above a projecting cornice,—a 
minabar course, for instance,—the height of that 
ead er would have to be determined in a 
ait be way by projection from the plan, and 
ole ed he of the ray on the same vertical 
‘opel = served for the column: it is this 
to Pp spective which gives such value 
bs thin ths Ge theory as to the manner 
afd onh reeks designed their buildings, 
simple hanes ee the value of his 

‘thod of corrections. 

és ae 18 one other consideration which I 
i a to note if I am not trespassing on 
strong at on reference to Mr. Pennethorne’s 

Were, ber ey pig Greek buildings he refers 
point, you Pa ; rw looked at from only one 
worked on thi ude that if the Greek architects 
time ana ier ne vs? “wasted their 

ie in a very foolish manner.” 
ow, 7 : 

eduheue mee again to Mr. Pennethorne’s 
: of the corrections in the east por- 


tico 

stats ac Parthenon, we shall find that the 
only 51-07 ~ Corrections for the total height is 
: for true dimensions from calctila- 
for first given quantities 


tons ag aeai : 





obtained by proportion. I should, therefore, 
conclude that the general appearance of the 
building to the uneducated eye from any point 
had not been so altered that either the science 
or the refinement were thrown away (more par- 
ticularly, as it would appear, that the Greeks 
took so much care to confine the spectator to a 
limited view); but that for the refined and 
educated there was one point, and one point 
only, where the building could be regarded in 
its perfection. The melody of a musical com- 
position may be very pleasing to the unedu- 
cated ear, but a master would seek below the 
melody for evidence of skill and refinement,— 
its harmonies could be only thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the cultivated, but its general effect 
would not be materially injured; nor would it 
be distasteful to the ordinary hearer, because of 
a slight discord in the lower parts. 
WILLiAM Woopwarp. 








CHURCH RESTORATION SEVENTY.-SIX 
YEARS AGO. 


S1r,—The fact that the parish church of St. 
Peter, Sheffield, is about to be restored, has 
brought up a pleasant communication in the 
local Independent, wherein reference is made to 
a prior restoration in 1802. At that time it 
appears a new clearstory was built over new 
arcades, and much other work was done. Here 
is the agreement :— 


** By an indenture of four parts, dated 17th March, 
1802: the twelve capital burgesses of the first part ; 
the Rev. George Smith, John Mower, gentleman, 
Francis Hoole, of Crookesmoor, gentleman, and others, 
of the second part; Revs. James Wilkinson, George 
Bayliffe, Edwd. Goodwin, Matthew Preston, Samuel Bates, 
and Francis Newton (the vicar, three assistant ministers, 
and the churchwardens), of the third part; John Ash and 
James Burbeary, gentlemen, of the fourth part; it is set 
forth that the parish church of Sheffield has become 
ruinous and in decay in the walls, arches, pews, roofs, and 
other parts of the tabrick, and needs immediate reparation 
and amendment. And the same church is in many respects 
become, not only clumsy and inelegant in its appearance, 
but darkened and incommodious, by reason of the situa- 
tion, condition, and disproportion of, and want of sym- 
metry and proportition [sic] in several of the pillars, 
arches, windows, and other rage thereof, and requires, in 
these respects, considerable alterations and improve- 
ment. And whereas the said capital burgesses have 
agreed to defray the costs of such reparation as are 
to be made according to the plans prepared by 
Charles Watson, of Wakefield, which have been approved 
by the parties; and whereas the seats, stalls, pews in the 
body, and in the lofts, and other parts of the said church 
are moulderous, rotten, and decayed, and are, moreover, 
extremely irregular and incommodious, and greatly unsuit- 
able to the rank, style, and condition in life of the present 
owners and occupiers thereof; and the flooring and pave- 
ment within the said church are breken, interrupted, and 
ruinous, and in decay , and require total and entire renova- 
tion ; and whereas it is agreed that all the said pews, lofts, 
&c., with the reading-desk, pulpit, parish clerk’s pew 
font, and organ-loft shall be taken down and removed, and 
new seats, font, &c., be erected in lieu of them, and that 
new flooring and pavement be laid. The new pews to be 
a lotted by the Rev. Christopher Alderson, of Aston; Rev. 
John Lowe, of Wentworth; and Hugh Parker, of Wood- 
thorpe, esq., commissioners, chosen by the parties to these 
presents. The owners of pews agree to pay their share of 
the cost of repairing, as their property will be thereby 
improved,” 

Seanad to the deeds are some plans showing the altera- 
tions, sealed with the seal of the Church Burgesses, and 
signed by the architect and by the representative of the 
Archbishop of York. 

Plan No. 1 represents ‘‘ a section of the east end [of the 
nave], showing the effect of raising the roof of the church 
4 ft., and the new side arches.” 

Plan No. 2 is a section showing the great new west 
window, with the roof raised 4 ft. 

Plan No. 3 is a section through the chancel, showing the 
effect of the intended screens and organ. 

Plan No. 4 is an elevation of the west front, —- 
the new west window and the centre battlement, adapte 
to suit the roof when raised. This plan shows that there 
were no west doors at that time. 

Plan No. 5 is a section showing the five intended new 
arches [of the nave], proportioned and adapted to the 
present tower and chancel arches, with the roof of the 
church raised 4 ft. 

Plan No. 6 shows ‘‘the intended new pewage for the 
galleries ;’’ and No. 7 that for the ground floor, 


On the schedule attached to this deed are 
appended the names of 194 persons, most of 
them, though not all, residents in Sheffield. 

Harry Hems. 








South London Free Library and Reading 
Room.—tThe rooms and library of the Working 
Men’s College will be opened as a “free public 
reading-room and library” on October 1st next, 
and remain open every week-day, during suitable 
hours, so long as the expenses, estimated at 
2001. per year, are provided by local contribu- 
tions. The management will be under the con- 
trol of a local committee, and the funds will be 
quite distinct from the funds of the college; 
but there will be no restriction as to age or 
sex, the rooms and books being freely at the 
service of any to whom they are useful. Sub- 
scriptions are needed. 





THE GLOUCESTER GATE BRIDGH, 
REGENT’S PARK. 


THE new bridge over the Regent’s Canal at 
Gloucester-gate, Regent’s Park, was opened with 
considerable ¢éclat on Saturday, the 3rd inst., 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge officiating. The 
Duke spoke genially at a breakfast which followed 
the ceremony, praising all concerned. 

In March last we gave a view, plan, and 
section, of the structure, with full particulars.* 
Briefly, the foundation-stone of the present bridge 
was laid on the 11th of August last year, by the 
Right Hon. Gerard James Noel, M.P., First Com- 
missioner of her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings. The new bridge, the builders of which 
are Messrs. Kirk & Randall, has been constructed 
by them from designs by Mr. W. Booth-Scott, 
C.E., chief surveyor of St. Pancras, the contract 
for the erection of the structure being 13,5001. 
The width between the parapets is 60 ft. in the 
clear, the carriage-way being 36 ft., and each of 
the pavements on either side 12ft. The headway 
is 16 ft. above the water level of the canal, and the 
lines of the bridge and the canal intersect at an 
angle of about 71 degrees. The bridge is mainly 
constructed of iron, red Mansfield stone, and 
pressed bricks. The medallions are in red terra- 
cotta, twenty-three in number. The pedestals 
at the end of the wing-walls are surmounted by 
groups in terra-cotta (not determined on when 
our view was published), one being a represen- 
tation of “ Fisher Maidens,” and at the opposite 
angle “Flower Maidens.” Facing the Park- 
entrance there is on one side a group of soldiers, 
a Grenadier, a Highlander, and a Life Guard, 
supplemented at the north-west angle by a 
group of athletes: these are designed by Signor 
Fusigna. The superstructure of the bridge con- 
sists of ten wrought-iron web-plate girders, each 
57 ft. Gin. long and 3ft. 6in. deep. The girders are 
6 ft. 5 in. apart from centre to centre, strongly 
braced together by ten iron diagonal frames. The 
girders are bedded upon and bolted through 
Aberdeen granite blocks, 18 in. in thickness. The 
platform of the bridge is constructed of half-inch 
wrought-iron curved floor-plates, on which is laid 
creosoted paving in a bed, averaging 7 in. in 
depth, of bituminous concrete for the carriage- 
way, and the footways of Val de Travers 
asphalte 2 in. thick. The two outer girders 
which carry the cast-iron parapet are of the 
same open quatrefoil pattern as that along the 
parapet of the wing-walls. The lamp-posts and 
lamps are elaborate and clever works, produced 
by Messrs. Gardner & Co., of the Strand. The 
bridge is noticeable for a larger amount of 
ornamentation than is usually associated with 
parish works. 








ANTWERP PALACE OF THE FINE-ARTS 
COMPETITION. 


A competition of considerable importance 
has just now been decided in Antwerp. The 
subject was the new Palais des Beaux Arts, 
proposed to be erected in that picturesque city. 
The jury, named half by the Belgian Govern- 
ment and half by the city of Antwerp, have 
unanimously awarded the first place to M. Jean 
Jaéques Winders, of Antwerp, the architect of 
the Hétel de Ville de Giltry. The second place 
is given to M. Blomme; third, to M. Van der 
Hegge, of Brussels; fourth, to M. Jean de 
Coster; fifth, to M. Joseph Schadde; and the 
sixth, to M. Ernest Dieltiens,—all of Antwerp. 
Acting on the report of the jury, which declares 
that all the selected competitors have, in their 
designs, exceeded the sum allowed for the erec- 
tion of the building, the city have called upon 
them to submit modified designs in a second 
competition. 





LEEK FEVER HOSPITAL COMPETITION. 


As it appears that entire confidence is not 
placed in the Board’s officers for the adjudica- 
tion of the prizes, what guarantee can the com. 
petitors generally have that the two designs 
sent up with the two favourites are really the 
best suited for the rivalry, or that they may not 
simply act as foils to the comparative merits of 
“Epidemiology ” and “Cave Pestem”? Such 
a suspicion can only be entirely removed by 
allowing the architect of the Local Government 
Board, or whoever the referee may be, to in- 
spect the whole of the plans sent in in the 
competition, and make his unbiassed award 


accordingly. 





* See pp. 294, 296, ante, 
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LEICESTER NEW PUBLIC PARK. 


Messrs. Barron & Son, landscape gardeners, of 
Elvaston Nurseries, Barrowash, Derby, have been 
awarded the first premium of fifty guineas for 
their design for laying out the new public park 
at Leicester. The park, which is over sixty 
acres in extent, is situated by the river Soar, 
near the old abbey. As the public are already 
provided with a large recreation and cricket- 
ground in the immediate vicinity of the proposed 
new park, the whole of the sixty acres is treated 
as pleasure-ground. Messrs. Barron & Son’s 
design includes a large piece of ornamental 
water, with island, rockwork, &c., an American 
garden, a rose garden, archery ground, lawn 
tennis and cricket-ground, and bowling-green. 
They also furvish plans for a pavilion, lodges, 
entrance-gates, bridges, and band-stands. The 
Corporation of Leicester offered 100 guineas in 
premiums, 50 guineas for the best design, 30 for 
the second best, and 20 for the third best. 

There were twenty-two competitors from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, and one or two 
from the Continent. Messrs. Barron & Son have 
been appointed to carry out the work. 











SYSTEM OF VENTILATING AND 
PURIFYING SEWERS. 


’ Mr. Ropert Parker, surveyor to the Poplar 
District Board, has published some evidence in 
favour of the mode of ventilating sewers lately 
proposed by him. 

The following is a statement of his ways of 
ventilating and purifying sewers and house- 
drains and water-closet soil-pipes :— 

Main Sewers.—Wherever ventilating shafts 
and reversible cowls can be fixed so as to force 
wind into the main sewers, the result will be a 
public benefit. Those, however, which are fre- 
queutly surcharged, and in which the fluctua- 
tion of sewage is very considerable, must be 
excepted; for, during the time of the rapid 
accumulation of the sewage, an upward pressure 
is produced, which drives the fou! air out of the 
ventilating grates. In such cases as these it 
would be advisable to construct small shafts at 
all convenient sites, to convey the foul air to a 
higher level, which would very much remove 
the source of complaints as to noxious vapours 
being discharged from main sewers, so as to be 
inhaled by passers-by. 

Sewers and Drains.—I would suggest that the 
following method be observed in applying my 
scheme in the purification of the above. Sup- 
pose a street to be 700 ft. in length, and to con- 
tain about seventy houses, and each house to 
have a separate drain into a sewer, such sewer 
being large enough for a man to walk through 
it. The rain-water pipes and kitchen sinks 
should not be connected direct with the house- 
drains, but their contents should be discharged 
into the open air, or into trapped sinks placed 
beneath the kitchen sinks, and the yard sinks 
used for surface drainage. A ventilating pipe, 
24 in. in diameter, should be connected with the 
drain at the rear of each house, and continued 
to the apex of the roof, and the soil-pipes of all 
water-closets situate above basement floors 
should be ventilated by inserting a 3-in. pipe 
as near to the closet-pan as circumstances will 
permit, which should be continued to or upon 
the roof of the premies. Suitable sites should 
be selected for the erection of two shafts, 9 in. 
internal diameter, upon each of which a re- 
versible cowl should he placed, to force wind 
into the sewer and drains, to dilute the foul air 
previously to its passing through the ventilating 
pipe. This continuous motion would produce a 
thorough system of ventilating and purifying 
sewers and drains. In many cases the rain- 
water pipes could be used for ventilating pipes. 
If the sewer in the street be not large enough 
for a man to pass through it, the same prin- 
ciple as laid down in the previous case would 
apply. — 

Combined Drainage.—In the event of houses 
having been drained by a system of back- 
drainage of about eight or ten houses in a 
block, and the main drain passing through 
about the centre of them, a shaft should be 
erected at the end of such main drain, to receive 
a reversible cowl to force wind into the drains 
and the sewer ; and if the sewer be large enough 
for a man to pass through it, a flap-trap should 
be fixed at the outlet of the drain, with an 
aperture in it 3 in. in diameter, for the purpose 
of regulating the supply of wind,—that is to 
say, as the wind is being forced into the sewer, 





a portion of it would pass through the venti- 
lating pipes at the rear of the houses, and the 
remaining portion through the flap into the 
sewer, which would escape at the present venti- 
lating grates. Supposing the sewer in the 
street to be 12 in., 15 in., or 18 in. in diameter, 
the wind that would be forced into the sewer 
would escape where it met with the least resist- 
ance through the branch sewers, and the venti- 
lating pipes at the rear of the houses ; or, should 
it be necessary, ventilating-shafts could be con- 
structed. On various occasions, during the 
course of my experiments herein referred to, 
when the velocity of the wind has been high, I 
have examined sink-traps in and out of the 
houses, but have neither seen any motion in the 
water, nor detected wind escaping therefrom. 








AN IRON EXHIBIT, PARIS. 


Messrs. BARNARD, Bisuop, & Barnarps, of 
Norfolk, have published an illustrated descrip- 
tion of their exhibits at the Paris International 
Exhibition, a dainty quarto pamphlet well worth 
having. This now eminent firm have received 
our hearty praise for their exhibits on previous 
occasions, as well for artistic and original design 
as for great excellence of workmanship, and 
this praise we are bound to repeat on the present 
occasion, and willingly do so. Amongst their 
works now shown are some elaborate wrought- 
iron entrance-gates, which are made to serve as 
the entrance to the pavilion of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, some smaller gates, placed on either 
side of it, and the fire-basket and andirons used 
in the entrance-hall of the pavilion,—of which 
hall, by the way, we intend to give a view 
speedily. They also senda very remarkable 
series of works in the shape of an ornamental 
pavilion in cast and wrought iron, designed by 
Mr. T. Jeckyll. The railing which surrounds 
the pavilion, a very striking production, is 
divided into seventy-two panels, each of which 
is occupied by a sunflower, 3 ft. 6in. high, the 
flower itself being 11 in. in diameter. The work- 
manship is admirable. Messrs. Barnard, Bishop, 
& Barnards also exhibit some of their useful 
slow-combustion stoves, the cast fronts of which 
are for the most part quite beautiful. 








A QUERY FOR MASTERS. 


S1z,—Knowing the interest you take in the advancement 
of the working classes, I would submit to you a most novel 
innovation about to be introduced by a portion of the 
employés of one of our largest building firms, and would 
ask whether such a line of policy is likely to conduce to 
that good feeling that should exist among the whole of the 
emp! oyés engaged with a firm. The new idea is, that the 
heads of the departments, with the office-clerks and foremen, 
are about starting an annual beanfeast upon their own 
account, giving the vy ed foremen, the setting-out fore- 
men, and leading shop hands the cold shoulder ; in fact, it 
is to bea party of the select few only. I admit that the 
idea is a novel one, and, to a superficial observer, there may 
appear nothing a about it, though it appears to 
me essentially so, and likely to lead to a great a acri- 
monious feeling among the different employés of a firm; 
and I would ask the principal men of other firms to 
reflect before they attempt to introduce such an exclusive 
line of policy ; for it appears to me to be setting up a kind 
of ‘‘ caste’ among emplovés, the effect of which would be 
anything but advantageous to the employer, and should be 


deprecated by all right-thinking men, Vox Porutt. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Clee.—On the 20th ult. Holy Trinity Church, 
Clee, was re-opened, after restoration at the cost 
of Mr. Thorold. The work has been done under 
the superintendence of Mr. James Fowler, archi- 
tect, Louth, Mr. Stark, of Louth, being entrusted 
with the stone work, and Messrs. Hollinworth, 
of Grimsby, with the joinery. The repairs have 
been extensive, the transept, porch, buttresses, 
eastern tower, and a number of the seats being 
entirely new. In addition, several new pinnacles 
have been added to the old tower, and a new 
slated roof over the nave, with many other minor 
improvements and repairs. The graveyard has 
been levelled the depth of 2 ft. round the church, 
and will be asphalted 3 ft. in width. The entire 
cost will be nearly 2,0001. The church is of 
the Norman period, and is a most interesting 
structure, both from an architectural and 
historical point of view. It was consecrated 
during the reign of Richard I., by St. Hugh, 
Bishop of Lincoln. 

Oxford.—The Rev. Alfred Pearson, who has 
just succeeded the Right Rev. T. Valpy French, 
the new Bishop of Lahore, in the Rectory of 
St. Ebbe’s, one of the oldest churches in Oxford, 
is making an effort to transform its exterior 
“iato something more consistent with the rich 


=== 
Oxford paper. The first structure 

to the memory of Ebba, or Tibba, danghne™ 
Ethelfrid, King of Northumberland, whokenie 
Abbess of Coldingham, and died in 633, ty" 
present building is much disfigured by an ld 
rabble-built tower projecting into the body 4 
the church at the north-east corner. It js be 
posed to remove this, and in its place wen 
small belfry over the vestry, at the sonth, 
east corner. The proposed alterations include 
piercing the west wall with a Gothic window 
corresponding somewhat ir character with that 
at the east end. 

Aldeby.— Proceedings are being taken to 
obtain funds for restoring the priory and parish 
church of Aldeby, Norfolk. 5001. are required 
for the work. 

Bideford.—A new church is about to be 
erected at East-the-Water, Bideford, from plang 
by Mr. Bryden, architect. The cost will be 
1,5001. 

Bourton-on the-Water.—The parish church of 
Bourton-on-the-Water is in course of restoration 
and enlargement under the direction of Mr. T, G. 
Jackson, architect. The cost will be 3,500l, 
and a bazaar is about to be held to aid the 
funds. 

Dallington.—Steps are being taken to com. 
plete the restoration of Dallington Church, at 
a cost of 1,0001. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS, 


Denton.—On the 22nd ult. the foundation. 
stone of a new Baptist chapel was laid at 
Denton. The building will be of brick, with 
the gable towards the road of red pressed 
Harborough bricks, stone dressings, and a plinth 
of blue bricks. The interior woodwork will be 
of deal, varnished. The seats will accommodate 
150 persons. The plans have been prepared by 
Mr. J. Ingman, Northampton, and the builders 
are Messrs. Robinson & White. The total cost 
will be 400I. 

Stratford-on-Avon. — A new Congregational 
chapel is to be erected on a site near the 
present Independent chapel in the ancient 
Rother Market. The design, which is in the 
Gothic style, has been make by Mr. H. J. Paull, 
architect. Messrs. Roberts & Son, Stratford. 
upon-Avon, are the builders, the amount of 
their tender being 2,9701., and 274. in addi- 
tion for a lecture-room. The work of prepara 
tion will be immediately commenced, so that 
the ground will be in a condition for the cere- 
mony of laying ‘‘a corner” or “a foundation 
stone or stones,” early in October. The chapel 
is intended to accommodate a congregation of 
about 400 persons. ‘ 

Acomb.—A new Wesleyan chapel is about to 
be erected at Acomb, at a cost of 1,6001., on 
land which has been presented by Mr. J.F. 
Taylor. The building, which will be in the 
Gothic style, with front of pressed brick and 
stone dressings, will provide accommodation for 
upwards of 300 worshippers. A school-room, 
with two class-rooms, will be attached. The 
buildings will be constructed from the designs 
of Mr. C. Anderson, architect. Messrs. Keswick 
& Son will do the brick and stone work, and 
Mr. R. Gray the joinery. . ' 

Ottery St. Mary.—The memorial stones of & 
new Baptist chapel at Ottery St. Mary 7 
been laid. The building is being ey 
according to designs by Messrs. seas 
Croote, architects, Exeter. The builder nd - 
E. Carnell. The chapel is to be constructe pe! 
brick, with Beer stone dressings, and bands = 
Staffordshire blue brick. The cos will 
about 600l. 








A Powder Magazine Blown UP be 
Lightning.—The Leeds Mercury reports t * 
during a thunderstorm which pee 
Morley on Tuesday afternvon, | the lig ries G 
struck a powder-magazine contulnlng _ sg 
powder, belonging to Messrs. a alg 
Sons, Victoria Colliery, Bruntcliffe. ry on 
zine was situate in the middle of a fie = 
yards from the colliery. The shock = 
thing terrific, and but for the pongo = 
which preceded the explosion, and 09 it 
effect of stopping all traffic m the os a 
many lives, it is thought, must have er 
A field of oats is completely destroye Press 
laid to the ground as well as Co —_ 
i amed William Haigh wa® a 
Pit brick, and burled into an adjoining 008! 





luxuriance of ‘architectural beauties of which 





the University city can boast.” So says an 





with a brick, and 
screen. 
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VARIORUM., 


Restrung: Stories from the Apoery- 
oh” by Are HS. em fs phere Co), 
Catch a Sunbeam ” - Masters & Co.), 
—_ Bi tiseres little book which can scarcely 
fe ai] to command a lasting demand, and conse- 
nently a large circulation. Although addressed 
F ensibly to children, many of larger growth 
will find pleasure in the perusal of it. The 
is appropriately inscribed by Mrs. 
yolume 18 approp : , 
Mackarness to her brother-in-law, the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. In 
the August number of The a Century, 
‘sg Florence Nightingale makes a strong 
pel in favour of the patient millions of 
iia The money-lender is the chief giant 
inst whom she fights. ——-Cassell’s Household 
Guide gives some Hints on Varnishing,—“ Before 
beginning to varnish it is necessary that the 
‘ace to which it is to be applied should be 
wereotl free from all grease and smoke-stains, 
it will be found that if this is not attended to 
a h will not dry hard. If the ish i 
the varnish will not dry hard. varnish is 
to be applied to old —_— on is a 
wash them very carefully with soap and water 
re applying it. When it is wished that the 
= hb = nd d ickly and hard, it is neces 
yarnish should dry quickly an 91 = 
sary to be careful that the varnish should always 
be kept " long oo “3 — _—o ge 
used; and also that too high a temperature has 
not been used in manufacturing the varnish em- 
ployed. Itis likewise customary, when it can be 
done, to expose the article to the atmosphere of a 
heatedroom. This is called stoving it, and isfound 
to greatly improve the appearance of the work, 
as well as to cause the varnish to dry quickly. 
After the surface is varnished, to remove all the 
marks left by the brush, it is usually carefully 
polished with finely powdered pumice-stone and 
water. Afterwards, to give the surface ihe 
greatest polish it is capable of receiving, it is 
rubbed over with aclean soft rag,on the surface 
of which a mixture of very finely-powdered 
tripoli and oil has been applied. The surface is 
afterwards cleaned with a soft rag and powdered 
starch, and the last polish is given with the palm 
of thehand. This method is, however, only 
employed when those varnishes are used 
which, when dry, become sufficiently hard to 
admit of it. When it is wished to varnish 
drawings, engravings, or other paper articles, it 
18 usual to previously paint them over with a 
clear solution of gelatine. This is usually pre- 
-— “7 parchment cuttings.” The 25th 
ousand has been published of ‘“ Wholesome 
am ae an Exposition of the Banner 
ystem of Sanitation, by G. E. Banner, C.E.” 
(Crosby Lockwood & Co). Those of our readers 
who desire a fall description of the system, 
— 18 said to be working well, will find it 
e for a shilling, 

















Miscellanen, 


, Haddington Churchyard.—Tho Worcester. 
; ire Chronicle takes exception, in terms more 
orcible than polite, to the letter by our corre- 
hareas, Mr. J. B. Watts (p. 791, ante), relating 
. ® Condition of Huddiogton churchyard, near 
oreester. The Chronicle appears to have its 
ge of vision magnified by party :prejudice, 
es ae enough to excite its wrath in the 
posing Fp by our correspondent that the 
pony @ neglected State of the churchyard is 
- most of the parishioners are Dissenters.” 
heen imputes to our correspondent 
cme ity of sentiment, and, challenging the 
: “ee of his Statement, vaguely says,— 
a eh never heard of there being, and we do 
me me there 18, a Dissenting place of worship 
oo there, Supposing our correspondent 
~—, as to his statements (and for their 
sible), th 88 or otherwise he must be held respon- 
in = nothing in his letter to warrant 
addi Le — to him of the statement that the 
lesaly Pe R graves and churchyard are ruth- 
Dettitoes pled under foot “by the unhallowed 
Heer ar of Dissenting bacons.” Our corre- 
; _ meaning obviously was, that as the 
Churchme, — mostly Dissenters, and not 
fort sat riends did not exist, nor were funds 
into a dane to put _the church and churchyard 
be eaia Scent condition, Surely thus much may 
Point is, thar Pied without offence. The real 
Feet t the churchyard iz in a discreditable 
a TP rapa of = Chronicle will best 
ing in bess: > 28 & public writer by assi 
8 in bringing about some improvement: a 


Improved Industrial 
pany.—The report and statement of accounts 
of this company, presented at the thirtieth ordi- 
nary half-yearly meeting, held at the Mansion 
House on Tuesday, states that the whole of the 
capital has been subscribed, viz., 250,0001. stock 
fully paid, and 250,000/. in shares of 101. each. 
The total amount of capital received to 
30th June was 312,5001., and in addition 58,1601. 
had been paid in advance of calls. The loans 
received from the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners amount to 138,000/., and a further loan 
of 11,0011. is about to be taken up. The 
directors have applied for additional loans to the 
amount of 74,0001. in respect of the buildingsnow 
beingerected. The total expenditure on capital 
acccunt is now 517,974. 193. 8d. The capital 
expended on works in progress, and wholly un- 
productive during the half-year, has amounted 
to 77,7721.10s.1d. The Revenue Account shows 
that the rents, &c., amount to 22,624. 16s. 7d., 
and dividends on investments, and other items, 
amounting to 7771. 18s. 1d., make the total in. 
come for the half-year 23,4021. 148. 8d. The 
total expenditure has been 13,165/. 11s. 1d., 
leaving a divisible profit of 10,2371. 8s. 7d., 
which, added to the balance 182l. 11s. 10d., 
brought forward from last half-year, gives a 
total of 10,4191, 15s. 5d., available for dividend. 
The directors recommended the payment of the 
usual dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum, free of income-tax, which will absorb 
7,7081. 12s. 8d.; that 2,5002. be added to the 
reserve fund for the equalisation of dividends, 
which will then amount to 31,5001. ; and that 
2111. 2s. 9d. remaining be carried forward to 
the next half-year’s account. The estates are 
stated to be in a very satisfactory condition, 
and have been maintained in thorough repair. 
The directors have acquired two additional free. 
hold estates, one being at Deptford, in the centre 
of a densely crowded neighbourhood, and the 
other at Hackney. The directors have also 
decided on erecting twelve additional blocks at 
the Bethnal-green estate. The whole of these 
works will be commenced at once, the plans for 








building providing for 295 families, or about 
1,500 persons. The number of dwellings now 
in occupation is 2,369, accommodating about 
12,000 persons, and the number in course of 
erection, and for which plans have been approved, 
is 831, which will provide accommodation for 
about 4,000 additional persons, or 16,000 in all. 
In their last report, the directors drew atten- 
tion to the fact that they had made offers to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for certain sites, 
which, under “The Metropolitan Streets Im- 
provement Act, 1872,” had been specially set 
apart by ‘Parliament for the use of the work- 
ing classes, who had been evicted from their 
homes for the purposes of street improvements, 
and that the Board had not accepted those offers. 
The directors express their gratification that of 
the ten sites set apart by the Act, eight have been 
let, though not to this company, who state that 
the directors offered for these sites the highest 
ground-rents that in their judgment could be 
paid, having regard to the means of the working 
classes, and they felt it would be unwise to take 
the sites at the value set upon them by the 
Metropolitan Board, as that would have neces- 
sitated one of two evils, viz., either to charge 
rents which would be a sore burden to, and pro- 
mote overcrowding with all its disastrous con- 
sequences among, the classes intended to be 
benefited, or to involve the company in a con- 
siderable annual loss. The report was adopted. 


Competition is invited for “a prize of 101.,” 
for the best essay in favour (or otherwise) of the 
First Banking and Reserve Fund Association, 
Limited,—an amusing mode of puffing, cer- 
tainly. When it is seen that “essays will not 
be returned, nor reasons assigned for the judges’ 
award, and that they will become the property 
of this Association, and that the secretary pro 
tem. reserves the right to publish any or all of 
them,” it will be obvious that the new Associa- 
tion mean to get as much for their money as 
possible. 


Assessing Manchester Town Hall. —At a 
meeting of the Manchester CityCouncil, the Mayor 
stated that in April he received a note charging 
the Corporation with 9371. 10s., the rate upon an 
assessment of 25,0001. for the Town-hall for in- 
habited house duty, or 9d. in the pound. An 
appeul has been addressed to the Inland Revenue 
Department setting forth the very limited and 
occasional use of the Mayor’s apartments in the 
hall as a place of residence, but the reply was 
unsatisfactory. 


3 Com- 


New Offices, Holborn District Board of 
Works.—We learn from the daily papers that 
the foundation-stone of this building was laid by 
Sir J. McGarel-Hogg, on Saturday last. We have 
already given some particulars of the building, 
but may here say that it will occupy a site at 
the corner of the now widened Liquorpond- 
street and Gray’s-inn-road, having a frontage to 
the latter thoroughfare of 100 ft., and a return 
depth next Liquorpond-street of 124 ft. The 
ground-floor story will contain a public office for 
the conduct of the general business of the Board, 
and offices for the clerk, surveyor, and medical 
officer of health. In the rear of the site on this 
floor will be a mortuary, post-mortem room, and 
disinfecting-room. The Board-room is approached 
through a doorway andentrance-hallat the corner 
of the site, leading to the principal staircase. In 
the rear there will be a stone-yard and depét. 
On the first-floor will be the board-room, 90 ft. 
long, 45 ft. wide, and 30 ft. high, being lighted 
both on the north and south sides; also a com- 
mittee-room, 48 ft. long by 30 ft. wide; a sub- 
committee-room, lavatory, and retiring-rooms. 
The fagade next Gray’s-inn-road is carried up 
one story higher, the rooms being set aside for 
the use of the housekeeper, whilst in the base- 
ment will be strong-rooms for the books, papers, 
and archives of the Board. The style is Italian, 
freely treated, a noticeable feature being a 
clock-tower, 100 ft. high, at the corner of the 
site. The materials employed in the elevation 
will be of red brick and Portland stone; the 
doorway forming the approach to the board- 
room being composed of polished Aberdeen 
granite. The works are being carried out from 
the drawings, and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Isaacs & Florence, architects, the con- 
tract being let to Messrs. Browne & Robinson, 
for the sum of 25,9871. 

Education at the Crystal Palace.—The 
award of medals and certificates (art), as well 
as of the free scholarships, in the ladies’ division 
of the Crystal Palace Company’s School of Art, 
Science, and Literature, was completed on Wed- 
nesday, last week, with the following result :— 
Water-colour Painting.—Mr. Goodall’s students 
—silver medal, Miss Eliza K. Hitchcock, South 
Norwood; certificate, Miss HE. M. Jennings, 
Penge. Water-colour Painting—Mr. Small- 
field’s students—silver medal, Miss Maud Robin- 
son, Norwood; certificate, Miss Janet Munro 
Bethune, Penge. Modelling in Clay—M. Con- 
stant Vinoelst’s students — certificate, Miss 
Marion Bedale, Streatham; the scholarship in 
art, Miss M. Bedale. Judges,—Mr. John B. 
Burgess, A.R.A., Mr. A. D. Fripp, and Mr. W. FP. 
Woodington, A.R.A. The scholarship in music, 
Miss H. Blagden, Sydenham. Examiners,— 
Mr. E. J. Hopkins and Mr. Brinley Richards. 
The scholarship in modern languages, literature, 
&c., Miss Jessie Simmonds, South Norwood. 
Examiners,—Rev. Alfred Ainger, M.A., Rev. 
Charles Rogers, LL.D., M. Gustave Masson, 
Professor Albert Hamann, and Professor Cay. G. 
Volpe. 

Metropolitan Monuments.—The new Act 
conferring powers upon the Metropolitan Board 
of Works with respect to the obelisk known as 
Cleopatra’s Needle and other monuments has 
been printed. It recites that it would be of 
advantage to the metropolis that facility should 
be afforded for the maintenance of the obelisk 
upon the Victoria Embankment, and that other 
powers should be conferred with respect to the 
preservation of monuments, statues, and other 
works of art from time to time upon any of 
the embankments and lands in the metropolis. 
The obelisk now being erected is placed under 
the control of the Board, and the Board is to 
preserve and maintain the same for the benefit 
of the public, and the Board may erect in con- 
nexion therewith “any appropriate works of 
art.” The statute provides for the punishment 
of any person who injures and disfigures in any 
way the obelisk or any monument placed under 
the care of the Board by the Act. 

Stonyhurst College.—August lst was prize 
day at Stonyhurst College, Lancashire, and 
additional interest was given to the proceedings 
by laying the foundation-stone of a new building 
in course of erection, at a cost of 12,0001., after 
the designs of: Messrs. Dunn & Hansom. The 
(Roman Catholic) Bishop of Salford performed 
the ceremony. 

Cottage Hospital, Moreton-in-Marsh.— 
The foundation-stone of the Sands Cox addition 
to the Moreton Cottage Hospital has been laid. 
Mr. Calloway is the architect, and Mr. Joseph 





Gill is the builder. 
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Leadenhall Market.—It having been pro- 
posed (though not by way of official resolution: 
before the Court of Common Couneil) te remove 


Leadenhall Market, the tradesmen of the market’ 


and its vicinity are and have been for some time 
making a great stir against the proposal. Ata 
meeting held on Wednesday afternoon it was 
resolved “That it is most desirable, in the 
interests of the citizens and of the public 
generally, that Leadenhall-market should be 
retained and improved, and this meeting respect- 
fully calls upon the Corporation of the City of 
London to refer the subject to the City Council 
for their consideration.” Whatever doubts may 
exist asto the desirability of retaining the 
market, there can be none as to the advisability 
of improving it if it be retained, as it at present 
largely consists of a congeries of narrow allies 
hemmed in between Gracechurch, Leadenhall, 
and Lime streets. 


The Proposed High-level Bridge Across | th 


the Thames.—aAt the meeting of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works on the 2nd inst., it was 
resolved to proceed with the construction of the 
proposed high-level bridge across the Thames, 
mear the Tower of London, according to the 
single-span design submitted by Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette. For the purpose of raising the 
necessary funds for the work, and for maintain- 
ing and rebuilding the other bridges of the 
metropolis outside of the City area, the Board 
intends to apply to Parliament for extension of 
the 9d. coal and wine duty, upon the present 
basis, up to the month of July, 1900. 

Badges.—The civic dignitaries acting on 
the committee in the ceremony of the presenta- 
tion of the Freedom of the City of London to 
Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury on Saturday 
last, each wore as an insignia of office a gold 
badge made by Mr. J. W. Benson, of Old Bond- 
street and Ludgate-hill. They were in the 
form of the Maltese Cross, enamelled in the 
centres; on each side were the crests and 
coronets of the persons honoured. 


The Free Libraries Act.—Sir Julian Gold- 
smid has offered to give 500 guineas to the city 
of Rochester towards the foundation of a free 
library, on condition that the burgesses previde 
for its maintenance by adopting the Free 
Libraries Act, which they have hitherto been 
anwilling to do. 








TENDERS 
For the erection of new Corn Exchange and out-offices, 
for the Lincoln Corn Exchange Company. Messrs, Bel- 
lamy ‘ ray architects. Quantities supplied :— 
ves 


I. avacenns Venepconunvessacder £11,488 0 
Martin & Sims.........ccccesesseeee « 7,800 0 0 
Le a ae « 7,660 0 0 
Barnes & Wright. ...........s.e+000 7,520 0 0 
3, ee ae 7,453 0 0 
Walter & Hensman” ............... 6,550 0 0 


* Accepted, subject to a few deductions, 
For new front, at 16, Grand Parade, Brighton. Mr. 





Arthur Loader, architect :— 
See £859 0 0 
Newnham ........ peisiieesasmasesveneens 844 0 0 
WRN. cncveconsvedeesoocctsseeceusWueteos$ 835 0 0 
Lockyer (accepted) .......... wesecbbedee 758 0 0 





For erection of warehouses in rear of 55, East-street, 
Brighton, and alterations at 54, Old Steine, Brighton, Mr. 


ur Loader, architect :— 

Bruton.......000 atienin dehvasiaahsciep tani £2,100 0 0 
SERED anescubenbutswenesoveuncedneesvese 1 aan ew 
OCW cic ceressscrisceseastetsvon . 1,686 0 0 
Lockyer (accepted) ............c000 1,629 0 0 





For new shop-fronts, alterations, &c,, at 6, Little New- 
port-street, Soho, for Mr. G. Koen, Mr, A. J. Rouse, 














architect ;— 
Extra for Re- 
volving Shutters, 

Steed ..... apotioouree oveseeee £425 0 0 ... £33 0 0 
Macevecccuvtocdesves’ 00... 10 00 
Howard ..,..00. Webbeteties 39214 0 .. 140 0 

rete 39110 O ... _ 
Blandford & Co. ......... 39110 0 .., 1010 0 
Linflleld ...........sc00sese0e 0... 80 0 6 
Me weosstocces . 37810 0 .. & 00 

Bolten. ccceneveieoees we ee! O.: one _ 
Smith ...... ab beeneoesbecnes . 36114 0 ... 1816 0 
Dunford ..........cceeccees « 350 0 .. 15 00 
Niblett.......c.cccvcossrves S48 O 0! ... 38:0 0 
MPT sccusnsnvipsns mes Dan. 0.0. 2 20. 0 
ERTS . 321:00 =... 210 0 

Vincent ....covevecsisssoree SIS 0 0 - 
HttON .....c0cccvesere 289 0 0 ». 22 0 0 
Cooke & Co, ....cccerseevee 284.0 0 .. 16 0 0 
. 5 ae 233 6 0... 21 0 0 
Heather & Davies" ...... 26310 @ .. 10 6 0 
Murphy .occrcrecrrcsvesseves 230 0 .. 1810 0 

ccepted. 

For alterations, &c., to Newhouse Farm, Sévenoaks 
Weald, for Mr. J. L. hy. Mz, Sextus. Dyball, 
architect. Bricks supplied ;— 

Wiltshire .. £1,421 0 0 
Punnett & Sons 1,214 0 0 
Willis & Son 1,200 0 0 
Manktelow 1,070 0 0 





For new warehouse, fot Messrs. Wendover & Co, 
Hanover-street, Portsea. Mr. E, Wendover, — pe 


Burbidge (accepted).........seeeee £2,000 0 





For teking down and rebuilding oo in Bovey 


, Devon, for Mr. G. Bond, . John M, P. 


architect. Quantities supplied :— 











Collings & Son £465 0 0 
Tapper & Kallaway .....wwwwn 460 2 8 
Davis Bros. 394 0 0 
Easton. 353 10 0 
Palfrey ..... ancssovupesbesnehocniagiibacse 342 10 0 
Mardon owe .. 320 0 0 








For the construction of vaults and —/. rem - 
r. George R, 


walk and St. Peter’s-gate, Nottingham, 


Isborn, architect :-— 
Extra for Paving. 
Dennett & Co... £498 5 9 ... £212 0 0 





For bar-fittings to the Angel and Crown, Warwick- 
street, Golden-square, for Mr. Little, Mr. H. R. Cotton, 


architect :— 
Moreland & Nixon .....s00sssevereevee S430 0 0 
Toms (accepted) .......cccccssevsccosses 430 0 0 





e Guardians of the Poor of the 





Abbotts, Kensiugton. Messrs, A. & C. Harston, archi- 

tects :— 
Wise £338 0 0! 
Lathey Broa..cvsesccccrssscresssevecserrve S15 0 0 
Reading ........... apsceuesvecessauetavcest . 300 0 0 
Handy, Davis, & Co. ........ ae . 192 0 0 
Cooke & Co.,.....c.ceseree pésnectsserseose. LR. O° O 
Hardy (accepted) ........cesees vee 165 0 O1 





For additional story on Nos, 11 and 12, Brompton-square. 


Mr, J. T. Stokes, architect :-— 


Stimpson & Co.... «£4383 0 0 








Sheldon ........ bpabelbepscauseanc 5 420 0 0 

Turrell ... 399 0 0 
For additions and alterations in rear of same :—~ 

Sheldon (accepted) ......se000es serve 907 0 





For a terrace of ten dwelling-houses, at Bemerton, Salis- 
Mr, Fred. Bath, architect. 


bury, for Mr. J. C. Truckle, 
Quantities supplied :— 


Sawkins ..........0.. seveecerececccsseses &O,00L 0 O 
Hopkins & Son ............ccccccc, '436 0 0 
Boung & B0mB- civvs.ciscescecscessces . 3,270 0 0 
BOWIOT: SasvcecneinivVedsivees + 3,250 0 0 
Hale & Sons .......... ahi cotgcemrsstien . 3,217 0 0 
ST vicrvdenmsioscandeenasecsnsinhniesis - 3,199 0 0 
WOE, costsscsersbhbinritbivisesssbh svseee 3,166 0 0 
Tryhorn ....correee hdoweoets bbohorsseesd . 8,160 0 0 
eS RR shisdlacsuiis 3,055 10 0 
Dolman (accepted) ...........cccsce 3,032 0 0 





For pulling down, clearing away, and shoring premises 
adjoining 19 and 21, Ludgate-bill. Messrs.  eeeh & 


Pearson, architects :— 


MMEENOOS: soscaccscacscccanscdeconcts £182 0 0 
SPUMOl DLOD sis scvsiseceiiercevvoesavesee; 120 0 0 
BPEID.. . seen scssetsdedeubtbectsvevecctdocsios 115 0 0 
EREMOING: i cose hccsnitcdh wa viebansedncaatonns 105 0 0 
GENO socoscSxssecessdavectheeccs cae 105 0 0 





For erection of slop-tank, South Wharf-road, Padding- 


ton, for the Paddington Vestry :— 


MRM siiiccc5s9i cs scos¥eenciloces cack Papen £2,091 0 0! 
aca’ Oe saevocresesesSascensceees 1,520 0 0 
Mowle A&C, ...sesccssedersccorocace 3500 0 
AAR Bp 1,170 0 0 
Hook & Oldrey (accepted) ...... 1,090 0 

MiicciBstuncsesesscturassavadeetercrrs . mgt Ol 





For painting Board schools, Camden-street, Camden- 











eee k 
ee sreceedevertevene MVE O 
Aitchison & Walker ..............c006 438 0 9 

TREY. wovvsscedortversdooenvewesvervstee 430 0 0 
WB OM cs ssn ctor cas dadecdstisdccilididis 391 0 0 
ELOGK FH OMB POG oassooseccccesceseccdeasooe, 327 0 0 

For painting Board schools, North Bow :— 

J. &C, OG. dkivvedendede — 5 0 
MDUEDR. Niccthesusmnereente avesboveteos we 574 0 0 
EINE scousvaveeceyeaniccsrauetancnc, 9 0 0 

weds CPE 0 
Hook & Oldrey.......ccsccccccceserejecce po 0 0 
OY OB...cavessvorvecvecwesdeasoseocdewnees, owe 443 0 0 
"ae oe ee 
WER vic rcsttlcapelnobdoniva wesereer eves » 44100 
a ie pidaucae ese 390 0 0 
ODOR: Senses cseseisivsissrezesecopcosen . 339 0 0 
Knight .., 230 0 0 
Hook & Oldrey......ssscsveeseee teveade 264 0 0 





oie erection of Sunday School, Denmark-place, 


Mr. Herbert D, Appleton, architect :— 
3,087 




















BERNA oocucescconssedss oecciCoke oe, £3, 0 0 
Thompson ..........6+. detercvtuciceeins 2,924 0 0 
Hansell ....., 2,874 0 0 
Downs....... 2,733 0 0 
Tarrant & Son ........cse000 trseveeeee 2,044 OF O 
Hawkings ...........00000 banrescsenss - 2,560 0 0 
Hook & O1drey .....ccrerevererrsseee 2,495 0 0 
Higgs & Hill 2,400 0 0 
For erection of corn-store, Frederick-mews, H 

Mr, E. Vigers, jun., architect ;— ian 
Steph ab £1,189 0 0 
ENNIO. sccdrsvassendeoniecs pestnaetes 1,139 0 0 
Gerrard & Smith .................0006 1,067 0 0 
SY ott ateneallemndanee eas . 1,067 0 0 
Macey & Sons ......000.. sismaieds 1,04 0 0 
Temple & Foster ...........cccccssees 1,042 0 0 

Hook) & Oldrey 10.0.0... ....00.000eeee . 985 00 





For the erection of a vicarage, for St, John 


= A. Baker, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr, HP. 


— 








whaninbaivanteditel * vo 008 0 0 
0 0 

Hemt'BOe:; .................. wees 2,500 0 0 
Thorn & Co. biibdinlbetbickdbitaatin . 2384 0 0 
. 2818 0 0 

SE NUEE cismcnsiesunslahannces 2,050 0 0 





ean, 


For new mortuary at the workhouse, Marloes-road, for 
arish of St. Mary 


Park. 


For the erection of parochial-hall ‘ee 
or the erection of parochi ,for St. 5 
sea. Mr. A. Baker, atehitect, tities supa 











Mr, mr Foster :— 
radle £2'330 0 
Lancellee 20 0 6 
Thorn & Co. sevveeeees 2, 0 @ 
BEG & CO... st shesocvedcnteonines 2,120 0 9 
Adamson & Son..........cc0csscscesees 1,976 0 @ 
Wall Bros. ...........:.. en 1,870 0 0 





For additional story to the Metropolitan Board of 
be dh Spring-gardens. Mr, George Valtiamy, 


Hook & Oldrey (accepted) ...... £5,653 0 0 
For stabling, Nee eo &ec., at High-street, Deptford, 





for Messrs, r, & Co. Mr. William 
ae < O " r - Pate: 
Dy csavegunnmes ananeedeh supncsnveioceve £1,240 0 
Sheffield & Prebble ..... Neieccusises 1,183 0 ; 
Hubble'& Trotti..viss..ivessscoseeees 1,140 0 0 
ood ccetdedddoobedees Odd de VE0b eco v08 1,135 0 0 





For stabling at Goswell-road, for Messrs, Catter, Puter* 


son, &O0o, Mr. William Eve, tect :— 
Heiser....... fade cdedwdecdsdeccdsvcdeveiesses £326 0 0 
Salt ..... Suevbtseccenschade Gindvaqibovesbesith 287 0 0 
MONON aes csoe PM Meccsencserincesine. cesses 400 
Sheffield & Prebble (aecepted)...... 247 0 0 





For two houses, with shops, at Church-street, Stoke 
Newington, for Mr. R. C. . Mr. Willis: 
peor a Dy e illism Eve, 

0 


Woodward .......... tev secvevesecresevee S184 0 

Sheffield & Prebble.......c0s...000 1,076 0 0 
MUMIG  ceghcinticcvaacsadetanistaiertnessinse 1,035 0 0 
Crabb (accepted).........ccccccccee 910 0 0 





For extending warehouse at Milner-street, Chelsea, for 

a Carter, Paterson, & Co. Mr. William Eve, archi. 
Salt £495 0 0 

Sheffield & Prebble (accepted) ... 473 0 0 

NONI cn cbsbancntiecccsesecteacecetbetss 420 0 0 

* Withdrawn in consequence of error. 





For entrance-lodge to the Royal Masonic Benevolent 
ees Croydon. Mr. Robert Griggs, architect = 


RD" erscdccrstecs db0cUbe Te ccbbuvdeccstvert £480 0 0 
GUE. cerisccadscivediotennwmensens 389 0 0 
SEMIN cecicekssuarsabeduabivelacavecstsoctt 356 0 0 
Paylor (accepted) ..........csceseeees 350 0 0 





For new schools, Harrow-road. Messrs. Joseph & Pear= 
son, architects. Quantities not supplied :— 
Williams . £2,925 0 0 


ee eseeeeeeonseeee ‘ 






For the"erection of three detached villa residences t 
the Butts estate, Brentford, Messrs, Smithies & G! 


man, architects :— 
Beauchamp..........++ Rencencoveiveuisd £3,950 0 0 
RAMONE Soc dine cadic Sundevascooeoeveveatios 3,892 0 @ 
PAU ccveadsivscves des scdsduettecbess 3,875 0 0 
TEES cevcesonevinsctie vee cstenunerWiedieses 3,690 0 0 
Taylor (accepted)........s.seecrcesees 3,460 0 0 





For rebuilding No, 115, High-street, Brentford, for Mr. 
Henry Wood. Messrs. Smithies & Gladman, architects :— 
Falkner (accepted) .............c0see00 £720 0 0 


For extra story and other works on Nos, 11 and 12, 
Brompton-square, for Mr, James Davis, Mr, J, T, Stokes, 
architect :— 

Stimpson & CO. ciscsrscesrssreersereeres 433 0 0 
r 420 0 0 








Sheldon 
Deawredl. .cinescorssosvesee-stes dadadroeivé . 399 0 0 
Ditto, revised (accepted) ........0++ 360 0 0 





For a bridge at East Shalford, Surrey. Mr, Lower, 


architect :— 


i sccncaspinesteaven pandenessevect’ £167 0 0 
Mitchell Bros.$....cccscssersersesreree 151 0 0 
CONS By IE cs ccaccestescososceséersessne 128 0 0 
Etherington (accepted) ..........000+ 100 0 0 





For rebuilding shops and offices, No. 10, Little Tower: 
street, City. Messrs. Ford & Hesketh, — 








Merritt & ASDDY .....scccsseeeeeeeee £5,659 
Scrivener & Co .. 5,457 0 0 
SOE scdccts 5,434 0 0 
Ashby Bros. ........ 6,428 0 0 
Browne & Robinson 6,342 0 0 
ee 6,283 0 0 
Braid & Co . 6,276 0 0 
Conder (accepted) ........eeeee 6,218 0 0 





For the redecoration of ene, St, James’s 

ww Free crn reer glu 0 0 
Wright pais hea eae fo B 
Lea — ees siecpeheepesneners . 

The aoe vw hee Mr. Owen Jones will be reteined. 


For tho erection of six 6-roomed cottages at Islington :— 
Hillard #1,743 

















we &l, 0 8 
Wickcomling, sovesecncovecveseronsevecinete 1,392 0 0 
ashes aan - $ e 
Gattrell ..........cscccscscssereeseres PM 38 
Blandford & Co. ...ccccceeeers bebis i ee 
Boater (accepted)......verseeserere Nae 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. se 
R. B. C. (Moorish).—J. P. A. (we shall be nagar 00 ee oni 


excess is 

J. CG. B).—J. J. (the penalty for of time 

w.é “ (next week).—S. B. (should have sent wo he — 4 
amounts). —G@. D. (should find for’ his son master ge el 
confidence; he may ae his money).—J. W.- 

Mr, B.—G. M.—W. H. L.—G. 

H. H.—A. 8.—W. P.—J. W.—J. 8.—L—M.& ee Fae tm 
R, T.—H. &0.—H. B. P.—H. P. F.-—W. G. b= 
H, F.—R, P.—3. &Co.—E. T.—J. P.—W. T. 


lists: of tor 
wine ume nad: edareea of the not aes 
lication. ticles, papers 
* Nore. —The responsibility of pe ny —— 
public meetings, 
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Ave. 10, 1878. | 
CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 





ARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICNSHIPS, 
gITUATIONS VACANT fC GRAL ADVERTISEMENTS, | 
eet reatara +. 6d. 
lines (about fifty about ten WOFAS) we .eceseeeeres bs 6d. 
So eat o also for Speeial Adver- 
Texms i as Com Coptcacts, Sales by 
une ‘application. to the Publisher, 
a SITUATIONS CANEED, 
THIRTY words) oF WNEET 2.0500 
porn ee Sn ih tan words) oe eno eneer anes a 27% 
VERTISEMENTS, 
REPLIES 10 APY Box —, Office ot “Phe Builder, 


Cannot be forwarded, but must in all Pc ner-~ the! 
Office Beceipt produced. 
THE CHARGE FOR A BOX 18 AS UNDER :-- 
For “Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 3d. per Week. | 
* forall other ‘Advertisements ..oorseeresroerreeve 
PREPAYMENT IS ARATE NECESSARY. 
must got be sept, but all small sums should be 
wet eer Cash in Registered Lester or by. Money _ oneen, payable 
at the Urq King-street, ee omvant gordon, W W.0. to 
DOUGLAS FOURD: blisher, 
"Addressed to No, 46, Catherine-street, W.O. 
Advertisements for MK... current week's issue must reach the effice 
before THEE o'clock pm. on THURSDAY. 


Pablisher cannot be responsible for TESTIMONIALS left * 
an Office in reply to Advertisements, and atrongly recomunends tha’ 
Corie 18 ONLY should be sent. 





THRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE ” lied direct from the Office to residents i 
apy a Phe United Kingdom at the 4 of 198. pm an 
prepaid. Remittances payable as above, 


THE BUILDER. 





MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manvfacturers of 





LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 


364, BOROUGH ROAD, 


Ry LONDON, S.E. 


PSS CHARLES QcOLLNCERO PATENTS 
OLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 





JI. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VANTILATING 


QFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 84, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAOR, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 


Illustrated Pamphlet on“ Heating” peat free | 


for Twelve Stamps. 








Bath Stone of Best yer 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Weushtnte 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depéts; 


also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
on application to 


Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] | weucs. 





Bath Freestone in Blocks of all sizes, 
warranted sourd, and delivered at any Port or 
Railway Station. '—YOCKNEY & COMPANY, 
Sole Owners of the CORSHAM DOWN 
QUARRY, Corsham, Wilts, to whom all letters 
should be addressed. [Apvr.] 


Yorkshire Stone.—Every description Sawn 
or Worked, ready for fixing if required. Sawn 
Staircases, Sawn Balconies, Sawn Landings, 
Sawn Steps, Sawn Coping, &c. 

THOMAS WOOD & CO., Spinkwell and Cliff 
Wood Quarries, BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE. 

London Depét: Bridge Wharf, 283, Kingsland. 
road, N.E, Mr. J. J. Griffiths, Agent. [Apvr.] 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CoO. 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvz.] 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.0.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun.rooms, and terraces. [Apvz.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
slates are of @ grey green tint, are stont, and 
wade in all sizes. A large stock available for 
ay ag beeps’ —Fe further 

AGER, Clynderwen, B.8.0. Car. 
marthenshire. [Apvr.] e 

J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
7 ufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 

ARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
ane to any Station in the Kingdom. 
~eduction in Price of Small Sizes. Cawwe) 


VERITY BROTHERS. 

Patent Ventilator, or Air.Propeller, for the 
introduction of Cold or Warm air into Dwell: 
ingp do, 

machine may be seen in action st their 
— tooms, 127, Regent.street, London, W. 

apparatus Consists of a drum with a 

fet of fans, which are worked by a fly. 
as font aged in the centre, and on the same axle 
ys The motive for this fly-wheel is arrived 
it y & small jet of water being directed on to 
» Causing both the wheel and fans to revolve 




















with great velocit 
y; the air passing t h the 
iz ine at a rate-cqual 103,000 febrero 
according to size of apparatus. 





Home soda, Wih-68 Tilaieaiions ¢. 8vo. cloth, 


MR, BANISTER FLETCHEE’S * ’S NEW TEXT BOOK, 


QUANTITIES, 


in et form ; explanatory of the best methods adopted in th: 


Tradoo Te ent } of Builders’ Work, &c. with Tables of vario' 
Tables of Constants for the valuation of Labour, &c. ; and 
a yom Index for ready reference. 


London: B. T. BATSFORD, 52, High Holborn. 


A good treatise, by a competent master of his subject. "—Building, 





Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 


OLLING’S ART FOLIAGE, royal 4to. 


80 plates, with me - and numerous woateut 
Price, 35s. net. 


“(Well to and esteemed.”— Builder. 
London : Published by the Author, 150, Hampstead-road, N.W. ; 
and B. T. BAVSFORD, 52, High Holborn, W,C, 





With Illustrations, demy 8vo. cloth, | 4s, ; by post, 
ONCRETE: its USE in BUILDING ; 
and the CONSTRUCTION of FLOORS, ROOFS, &c. 
By THOMAS POTTER, 
Clerk of the Works to the Right Hon. Lord Ashburton. 
London: F. W. REYNOLDS & CO. 73, Southwark-street, 9.E. 





KETOHES for COTTAGES, &ec. 


R. NORMAN SHAW, RA. 


'wenty-eight Original Designs, to scale with plans each 14 inches 
by 11 inches in photo-litho, drawn expressly for this work. Price ls. 
each, with instructions for building in Lascelles’s thin concrete if pre- 
ferred ; or the whoie twenty-eight Designs bound in cloth, one guinea, 


List of ‘subjects on application. 
To be enieines ah oN of the Publisher, W. H. EAACELLES, 


1, Bunhill-row, London, E. 





Second Edition, with Two Diagrams, 8vo. sewed, ls, 


YE-LAWS and REGULATION S, with | & 
ghorted ty the Uppingham 
Government Beard. 
With Explanations and Suggestions by ROGERS FIELD, M. Inst. C.E. 
‘* Mr. Field’ ted in the 
Model Bye-Laws as to House Drainage for the use a Gonitary-A Autho- 


Reference to House Drainage; 
Sanitary Authority, and allowed by the 


‘a method of procedure is substantially adop' 


tities lately issued by the Local Government , and will then, 


it is presumed, become the eommon practice of the kingdom,”— 


London : E. & F. N. SPON, 46, Charing-cross. 





EALE’'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES.— 


NEW VOLUMES and NEW EDITIONS, 8. d. 


HAMMOND'S PRACTICAL BRICKLAYING.......5+00000 
BUCHAN’S PLUMBING ....scccccccesssrereecesseees 

Met i aa 3 LIMES, CEMENTS, MORTARS, &c. ......00 
BAKE "3 MENSU gant and MEASURING.. seco 
ARPENTRY ont JOINERY . 








BROOK ERECTION of LLING-HOUSES 
DAVIDSON’S HOUSE PAINTING, GRAINING, &. ....+. 


te 


*,* Complete Lists of WEALE'S SERIES, now ‘comprising nearly 
300" WORKS in SCIENCE and EDUCATION, post-free on application. 
Hall-court, Loudon, B.C. 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ 


SASCSCROAMROA 





JOHN WHITEHEAD & CO.’S 


New Illustrated Catalogue, 


1878, 
With Revised List of Prices of 
BRICK, TILE, and PIPE MACHINES, 
With all the Recent Improvements, 
CLAY-CRUSHING ROLLER MILLS, 


BRIOK and TILE PRESSING MACHINES 


PATENT SANITARY PIPE MACHINES, 
PUG-MILLS, &c., &0., 


Can be obtained, post free, by epplication te 


JOHN WHITEHEAD & CO,, 
Albert Works, Preston. 








LUMBING, ZINC WORK, PAINTING, 


GLAZING, &c.. 
8S. W. GYER, MM. 
Is open to accept Let Wok, as abore. 
or nano y-road, N. ots Established 1844 





CARPENTERS and BUILDERS, or 


WOUBBL in eons 

LET Aeree the pocaies state 

— achange rately tobe met with, there being parties ready 
Personal lications only, to ELLY, 2, Caversham-road, 

Kentish Towaeed, .W. _ 





xn 








[“PEBIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
No, 1, OLD- BROAD-STRRET. Eo. and ie a PALI-MALL, &.w. 


aia emia 1m 
B. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 

LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





Invested assets on the 3lst December, 1877......+ + 85,476,045 
Income for the year 1877.,....++0+ssccsseesscgeese 484,597 
Amount paid on death to December last . 11,538, 820 


— ———— bonuses hitherto allotted. 

expenses of management (including eommisaion) are only 

43 per cent. pea eng seer naan 
Attention is specially directed to the of th 

Society ; to the new rates of premium poe ge Chyna er ed 

saven Se youns Uses thes hesetateno to to the new conditions as to 

=e of free travel and residence ; and.te the zeduced rates 


‘Prospectus and form of Proposal wil be sent. on application. 


THE MIDLAND 





| mee. and INVESTMENT 


CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
Heap Orricus—-Colmore-row, Birmingham. 


WSTABLISHED 1864 
Capital Authorised, 500.0007. ; 5 Gupta Subseribed, 248,9002. ; Capital 
oalled up and, 100,000 saan 







FRANCIS 
y 


Bamuaiagiags =| 


JAMES H. IVORY, Sacantanr. 
BaNKERS, 
BIBMINGHAM AND MIDLAND BANK, BIRMINGHAM. 


DEPOSITS received at Interest upon the following terms :— 
At 28 days’ notice, 4 per cent. 
At 3 months’ notice, 44 per cent. 
For Sums of not less then 1007, deposited for a fixed period o 
12 months, 5 per cent, 
Interest Warrants issued balf-yearly—-30th Juneand 3lst December. 


THE “RICHARD GREEN ” 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Established July, 1866, 
Head Office :—95 and 96, FENCHURCH STREET, E,C. 
Branch Office :—181, EAST INDIA ROAD, E, 








ent a aa 


C. T, Ritchie, J. D’A, Samnda, esq. M.P, 
Sir J. Bennett, ae A. % Thomas Peete esq. 
E. Davis, esq., C. 


£10,000 ready for ADVANCES on MORTGAGE, 


£4 per cent. per annum allowed on deposits, 
| shaw ad oe, 
. MAYS, Manager. 


1% DON HOUSE PROPERTY. —HOUSE 


PROPERTY and INVESTMENT bes woe od 





ce ne gap te London, E.C. (seven doors of the on-street 
Capital, 1,000,000% in 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of 252. 
each, ~h the Purchase and Sale of Productive and ive House 
Property, and sore be be ot the Wo. Classes on. 
-supporting p le. Registered , 1876, 
CAPITAL ALLOPTED. 
1st Issue at par...... 4,000 shares, Amount ,.., £100,000 
“a. an i Ps se 100,000 
tS re er) ” ” 100,000 
4th ” 3 » 4,000 » ” 100,000 
000 





Total. . -. £400, 
The Fifth Isa <eieoo aa which will complete Haif a Million 
(halt the Capital of the Covapany), is in course of allotment at 4!. per 
Reserve Fund at end of last year, 10,3701. (since in- 
creased eee several thousand pounds), Katates Purchased, 113, for 


vrmean te guts f arent + Shares, SIX PER CENT. 
and balance-sheet, share eopliae form, and pamphiet, 


For re 
entitled orig Chat with the ly to 
Pa. BASDEN, Secretary. 


MAPLE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS of ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 
MANUFACTURERS of SUPERIORFURNITURE. 
MANUFACTURERS of BED-ROOM SUITES. 
MANUFACTURERS ot EASY CHAIRS, 
MANUFACTURERS of BEDDING. 


MAPLE & CO. 
Me & CO. the largest and most con- 
A TABLISH) 


venient FURNISHING EST. a yg im the —— 

of any magnitude furnished from in three days. 

Dnytebe inspect this stock before qoctding elsewhere.. All B. - 
pane in plain figures. Established 38 years, 


ED-BOOM SUITES, gememnelled, 15 
pED-Roowt "SUITES," “Bolid Ash, 24 
ED-ROOM SUITES, in Birch, 28, guincas. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, the Early English 
state, in solid Ash, inlaid with realwood, pecs: Mars door 


APLE & CO.—BED-ROOM SUITES in 


EARLY ENGLISH, earried ont to dorian iy the best artists 
of the day. Some new. and mest elegastazites aqned by gentlemen 





wi 


pecially engaged by Mesers. | ny ol These suites, which are a 
speciality with this firm, should be 7, he. has been 
cae cint an ta prodaas thia class of furntimes ahthe lemaeh poeninie cost. 


‘AN, HLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free. 
The Largest Furnishing Establishment in the World. 
MAPLE & 0O., IMPORTERS, 
TURKBY CARPETS, INDIAN CARPRTS, 
PERSIAN CARPETS, 
145, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


MARION & CO.’S. 
ERRO-PRUSSIATE PROCESS, 
Fern TAL Ey tne 











Xiv 
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he E CANCER HOSPITAL, Free (founded 


1851), Brompton, and 167, Piccadilly, w. —The only special 
ref'ge for poor persons afflicted with this fearful disease. SUB- 
SCKiPLIONS will be most thankfully received for this oe 
which is free. Diet required to be most g us, aD ici 
the most expensive kind. 

The following form of is respectfully recommended :--‘' I 
ve and bequeath unto the urer for the time being of the Cancer 
ospital, situate in the Fulbam_road, eof Log Middlesex, and at 
No. 157, Piccadilly, the _ of 2— yas to be paid 
out of my personal estate, not charged on |. ond. to “4 applied towards 
carrying on the charitable — of the said Inetitution.” 
Hon, Treas.—GEO. T. = ay’ = LET, Esq St. James's a 8.W. 
Bankers.— Messrs. UTTS & CO. Strand, W. 
H. J. aUPP. Secretary. 





DABtForD 1 LOCAL BOARD of 


ALTH, 
pad ty dg OF SURVEYOR. 
The Local Board of Health for the Town and Parirh 5 Dartford 
propose, on FRIDAY, the 30th day of AUGUST, 


W BITER and GRAINER (g00d) Was, 
an 
a4 ‘Wages, 8d. per hour. yy oataed (Food) Wane 
= y young man. None other need apply. — th 





1878, to 
APPLICATIONS, with a view to the Election of a SURVEYOR | for 
their District. ne desirous of the app are to 
forward applications in writing, addressed to the Clerk, 1 not later 

than ELEVEN o’clock in the morniug of the above day. Testi- 
monials of recent date to accom ney. the application. 

The Surveyor will be required to examine and report upon all plans 
for new buildings, aud to see that such new buildings are erected in 
accordance with approved plans. To manage, conduct, and superin- 
tend the repair of all highways and paths, and superintend the 
scavengin and watering of the district. To a ae plans and 








AILWAY SLEEPER CREOSOTE 


WORKS.—TO BE SOLD. in One Lot, by Private “ontract, 
the PLANT of a RAILWAY SI] E{PER CREOSOTE WORKS, im good 
workiug oider, principaliy by Cnas. Powis & Co. and A. Keusuine : 
comprising two wrought-iron cylinders, 7 ft. and 4 ft. diameter, and 
75 tt. and 57 ft. long respectively ; rack saw-bench, circular sleeper 
saw-bench, four circular, drag, and cross-cutting saw-benches, twe 
12-b. p. steam-engines, two Cornish boilers, a a p. double cylinder 
"agen a — trolleys, cranes, and all the necessary Plant 

r carrying an extensive business.—For further particulars, 
apply to Meaara FULLER, HORSEY, SON, & CO. 11, Billiter-square, 
udon, 


THE LONDON DRAWING OFFICE, 
98, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


For the execution of high-class Architectural Draughtsmanship. 
Perspectives outlined, etched, or coloured ; ns; Sets of Plans; 
Detail and Working Drawings; Tracings. &c. on moderate terms. 
INGS for PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
SPECIALITY tor COMPETITION WORK. 


Manager, Mr. EDWARD H. LLOYD. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN. 
ESSRS&. STEWARD & CO., of the Isle 


of Portland, have established, in connexion with their Works 

on the Island, a TECHNICAL SCHOOL for YOUTHS desirous of 
obtaining a m practical knowledge of the various Trades and Occupatious 
aseful to , Surveyors, and those who contem- 
plate a Colontal parte dy 

Fur terms aud prospectus apply to Mr. W. H. HOLLAND, Civil 
Engineer. 102, 8t. George’s-square, London; or to Mr. CHARLES 
HULLAND, Belfield, near Weymouth and Portland, Dorset. 


HE CITY PATENT OFFICE. 


Consulting Engineer--JOHN O, FELL, Wh. Sc. M.I.M.E. 
Consulting Solicitor—ROBT. HELSHAM, Esq. 
retary—8S. P. WILDING. 
Only complete and successful system for inventors, 
Inventors advised, assisted, and secured. 
Patents tested, bought, and sold. 
Patents introduced, worked, and manufactured. 
No, 23, ROOD-LANE, Fenchurch-street, 
Lendon, E.C. 


URSUANT to an Order of the High 


Court of Justice, “hancery Division, made in an action in the 
matter of the Estate of Henry Robins, the elder, deceased, Robins #. 
Robins, 1877, R No. 87, the creditors of Henry Robins the elder, late 
oe Bt. aret’s Rochester, in the county of Kent, builder, and 
formerly a member jof the firm of Robins & Son, ‘of Rochester, 
afoesaid, builders, who died in or about the month of May, 
1876, are, on or before the 30th day of SEPTEMBER, 1878, to 
send by post’prepaid, to Mr. HENRY KEBLE, of No. 104, 
Camberwell-grove, Camberwell, in the county of f&urrey, the 
Bolicitor of the Defendants, Henry Robins and George Robins, 
the Executors of the said Heury Robins the Elder, deceased, 
their Christian and Surnames, Addresses and Descriptions, the 
full particulars of their Olaims,a statement of their accounts, 
and the nature of the securities (if any) held by them, or ip 
default thereof they will be peremptorily excluded from the benefit 
of the said Order. Every Creditor holding any Security is to pro- 
duce the same before the Master of the Rolls, at his Chambers, 
situated in Rolls-yard, Chana ry-lane, Middlesex, 7 TUESDAY, the 
"29:h day of OCTOBER, 1878, at ELEVEN o'clock in the Forenoon, 
being the time appointed for adj el on the claims. 

Dated this 3rd day ef August, 1878. 
ROBERT MARSHALL, Chief Clerk. 

F. A. COLE, 


No, 15, , High-street, London Bridge, 
Piaiutiffs’ Agent. 




















RICKMAKERS.—WANTED, a responsi- 


ble omg = ed a BRICKFIELD of ‘about eight acre, 
tituated in Eesex. of the must superior quality.—Apply to 
Mes Ts. SHENTON, SYMONS, & CO. 23, Bloomsbury-street, W.O. 


DOORS TO LET, Piecework.— 


3 () () Apply to J. P. 48, Bournemouth-ioad, Rye-lanve, 


Pecaham, 8. E. 
UANTITIES, 


W. HOFMANN WOOD, 
BUILDING and QUANTITY SURVEYOR, 
No. 4, Albion-place, Leeds, 
Quantities taken out with accuracy and despatch, 











of new aap drains, a &c.; also to perform all the 
duties of I tor of Nui liy to act in these, and 
in all other pate tag under the Frome from time to time of the 
Local Board. 


Salary 1751. perannum. The Surveyor to devote the whole of his 
time to the duties of bis Office. Canvassing members will be con- 
sidered a disqualifivation. r 

Farther —-— may be had on application at the Clerk's 


in Dartford 
By order of the Board, 
JOHN HAYWABD, Clerk. 
Dartford, Kent, July, 1878. 


ITHINGTON LOCAL BOARD. 


This Board require the SERVICES of a person competent to 
uadertake the duties appertaining tu the OFFICE of GENERAL OUT- 
VOOR SUPEKINTENDENT. He will be required to assist the Sur- 
veyor in the Superiotendence of the various Works undertaken by the 
Board, the Inspection of New Buildings in order to secure the due 
observance of the Bye-laws, and generally to act under the direction 
of the Surveyor. Suala:y after tae rate of 1101. a year. 

Applications, stating” age, yoy | recent testimonials, with full 
iaformation as to qualifications, to be sent in to me on or before the 


Mth of AUGUST, 1878, 
GEORGE EVANS, Clerk to the Board. 
Barton House, 66, Deansgate, Manchester. 


A BOHITEOTUBAL DRAUGHTSMAN | 5 


first-class) WANTED. Accustomed to 











MACcHIN IST WANTED, to work three. 


cutter ma*hine.—A sober man, that Tecommends4 
can apply to X, Y. Brown’s. Stationer, Walton-street Gna 


—$—$—_~_ 
AA) Keeton WANTED who thor 


understands all kinds of Joinery Machines Ughly 
& man well able to attend to a trying: “up setulae 
Mri Re WAGNER, Britaunia-street, King’s Cross-road, A? 


(ABPENTERS and JOINERS Wan anted, 


twenty miles out of London.— Address, tating 
No. 118, Office of “' The Builder.” aeabing wages require, 


ABINET and UPHOLSTERY TRApp TRADE, 


WANTED, a YOUTH about 18, who is 
and — _ arzioles =— with the ‘eal ant wa 
requ to keep s' —Apply. by letter, T. 
Dawson & Sons, 121, Cannon-street, E. ©. 289, care of Meum 














TONE-CARVERS. — WANTED, seven 
Oxhviie ScanY WEN escent ie Wilt, § FUR 





PLUMBER (good) WANTED, in th in the 


Country. A constancy.—Apply to J. J. Messrs, 
Market-place, Hertford. . _ simon # Ca 


PLUMBER (good) WANTED, who under. 
stands baths and closets. wages and entanay to suitable 
man. oe to J, H. MANIFOLD, Plumber and Painter, Rocester, 








prepare 
rE a, detail, and competition drawings.—Addre-s, stating eae 
— of previous engagements, &c. to Box 115, Office of “The 
ler.” 


oj ON IOR ASSISTANT (Architectural and 

Surveying) REQUIRED in the Office of an Architect, in a large 
town a few miles from London. State age, previous engagement, and 
valary required. Al-o, a PUPIL, with good address, well educate, 
nA Pr for drawivg. Premium required.—Box 103, Office of 
“The Builder.” 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED, of experi- 
ence in measuring and bringing to account painters’ ana deco- 

rators’ work. A good salary will be given te an efficient persou.— 
Apply, by letter, to Messrs, O, 38, Wigmore-street, W. 











Brannan, tote and Concrete Waller— 


WANTED, a Leading Hand in each ‘of the above.—Appiy 
Mr. HUNT, Builder, Hoddesion. - 4 








A SSISTANCE RENDERED in the Preps. 

ration of all descriptions of Architectural Drawings from Tough 
sketches or otherwise. Tracings made Quantities taken off, abstracted, 
and billed. Terms moderate.—X. 172, Euston-road, N.W. 


HAs Morning and Evening 1 EMPLOY- 
MENT ge) by an experienced Builder's Clerk. Nest 
Practical experience at bench and 
works, Salary pte pie 5, Blenheim-street, Boud-street, W. 











UILDER’'S CLERK WANTED, tho- 


roughly experienced in the routine of the office, ont well up 
in estimating, taking off quantities, and measuring off extras and 
omissions. State age and salary. None but those with first-class 
references need address to Box 114, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ERK WANTED, for a permanency, in a 
country Land Agent's Office. Well up in surveying and able 
to keep accouuts.—Adaress, stating age, where last employed, and 
salary required, Mesers. O. care of Steel & Jones, Advertising Agents, 
Spring-gardens, 8,W. 


CUSEE (Builderand Decorator’s) WANTED, 

for a permanency, to keep the books, prime cost, &c. and mig 
generally assist the Principal in a Jobbing Business. —Adoress, 
stating age, where last engaged, and salary required.—Box 109, Cae 
of “ The Builder.” 


-) UNIOR CLERK WANTED in a Builder’s 


Office at West End. Wages progressive from 1, per week. One 
red.—Messrs,. DODSON & 











ae held a similar situation prefer: 
LATIMER, 77, Gracechurch.- street, RC. Cc. 


UNIOR CLERK WANTED, in a Brick 


and Tile Merchaut’s Office.—Apply, by sever first, stating fully 
every particular as to salary, references, age, &c. to A, J OHNSON, 306, 
Commercial-road, E. 


LERK of WORKS WANTED, imme- 


diately, for City Buildings,—E. 8. B. Browne’s * sdvectaing 
Offices, 150, Queen Victoria-street, B.C, 








UANTITIES and MEASURING. - 
QUANTITY SURVEYOR and MEASURER, upwards of 
twenty years’ experience, offers his SERVICKS in taking off, 
abstracting and billing quantities, measuring up aud pricing works, 
surveying dilapidations, adjustivg a ting, 
—BURVEYOKR, 46, Mayall-road, heisten, 8.W. 


tease G and ESTIMATING CLERK 


or GENERAL MANAGER.—Wanted, by « first-class Man, a 
a lens paar oa aa above.—H. B. 60, St. Thomas’ ‘s-road, Finsbury 


\IVIL ENGINEER and SURVEYOR, 


aged 29, desires an APPOINTMENT. Good leveller and sur- 
veyor. "Geesitent references, &c.—J. 47, Crawford-atreet, W. 


LASSIC DESIGNER (excellent) offers his 
reparation of 


SERVICES to Architects and Builders for the p 
sketches and details. Strictiy 
Decorations, furniture, competitions, and quapeyeene work, — 
J. A. & Architect, 53, Harrington-street, N.W 


HIEF DRAUGHTSMAN aad Manager 
of Office wishes for a KRE-ENGAGEMENT in London. 
filled this position fer the last eight years uuder one of the first = 
in England, who would now give _ highest testimony Cad 
character, experience, and ability. d the conduc! 
superintendenee of numerous large pitts and other buildings in 
London and the country.—T. L. 10, Lineolu’s-inu- Fields. 


Deicxonuann w (Architectural) seeks 8 a 


RE-ENGAGEMENT. Working dcqutns, Ot cetails, &c. 


























LERK of WORKS, BUILDER’S FORE- 


MAN, &c.—WANTED, a cmmihiah person for a period of 
about three months, to SUPERINTEND the ERECTION of FARM- 
HOUSE and BUILDINGS in Norfulk. The works being maivly in 
cement concrete, a practical knowledge of this class of work is indis- 
pensable. Salary 27. 10s. a week.—Address, stating experience and 
pames of references, t0 EVAN POWELL, Architect, Lianidloes, 
Moutgomeryshire. 


MANAGING FOREMAN required by a} 


Building Firm in London. Must be experienced, energetic, 
and « good measurer.— Address, stating age, salary, references, &c. to 
Box 116, Office of “The Builder.” 








UANTITIES, 
Measurement ot Works, Beeetatiens, Specifications, 
e ae and = med — within the ce of, 
urveyor to, w punctuality, integrit and despatch, 
at moderate High-class references. ” ena 
Ww. B. , 3, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 





ARTNERSHIP.—A Young ARCHITECT, 


excellent Designer, and experienced ‘Constractor, possessing 
energy and managing capacities, desires to find an ENGAGEMENT 
as FIRST ASSISTANT and MANAGER to an Architect or Large 
Builving Firm, with a view to a WORKING PARTNERSHI?P.— 
Box 177, Office of The Builder.” 


UPIL.—WANTED, by a Civil Engineer 
and Surveyor, holdivg a public appointment in one of the 
farcest towns in England, a Gentlem«n’s Son as PUPIL. Premium 
mode:s te,—Address, Box 104, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 








OGNOR, SUSSEX. 


TOWN SURVEYOR AND INSPECTOR OF NUISANCES 
hg ere 


The Bogpor Local Board a to receive APPLICATIONS 
for the APPUINTMENT of $01 VEYOR — INSPECTOR of 
py ne gn for the Urban Sanitary District of Boguor, ata salary 


The at mm cleoted will be required to reside in = 0 ym 

The duties of the office = be those or ae the Regulations 
of the Local Board, and ,4 = order of the Tol Government 
Board and by the Sanitary A 

The appointment will be 4 subject to the approval of the Local 
me Local Board’ will be sent to 

copy e ‘3 proposed Regulations sen 
any candidate applying to me for the same. 

The yeas appointed will be required to give approved sureties to 
the amount of 100i. 

pte in in the handwriting of | the candidates, stating 
t and present » and and acoompanicd 
recent testimonials as to character and ability, are to be sent to aa 
atthe Office of the Local Boguor, marked on the outside 
** Surveyorship,” on or. before the let of AUGUST, 1878. 

Selected candidates will be apprised by letter of the day of election, 
pat nee t-nd, must do so at ao pl Candidates 
are request abstain from personal canvassing.— 

, Sussex, THOMAS JANMAN, Clerk. 





(EN ERAL FOREMAN Wanted in London. 


A good measurer, energetic, careful, aud experienced in the 
management of men in # good general business. State age, salary, 
references, &c. to Box 126, Office of ‘* The Builder.,’ 


OREMAN of CARPENTERS .— Wanted, 

an energetic sober Man, to Take Charge of Men on a Ib. 
Wages, 10d. per hour. —Apply at the Works, Alexandra Mansions, 
Victoria-street. Westininster. 


OREMAN WANTED for my Brentford | t& 


Wharf to Keep Time, Set Out and Measure up Masons’ and 
Siatera’ Work ; also to see to stowage of general pom and overlook 
labour in loading up, &c. Must be an educated man. Hours from 
Six a.m.—Apply, stating full particulars, to J. H. WaTKINS, Stove 
Mason, &c. Brentford. 


ORKING FOREMAN of Carpenters 


and Joiners WANTED, thoroughly experienced in setting 
out and jobbiug work. Constant employment.—state terms, &c. by 
letter, w 8. RODGERS, Builder, &c. Chichester. 


ORKING FOREMAN. — WaNTED, 


for a few weeks, a thoroughly conscientious and efficient 
practical Man, to superintend the alteration of S- and 

















fnaide a emma stating terms required, Box 105, Office of 
at ORKING FOREMAN (experienced) | 43 
WANTED, capable of taking the entire charge of specula- 


tive building operations in the absence of principal. Mast thorough ~ 
understand the letting and measurement of piecework of all descri 

tions, and have filled a similar situation, pre have first-class rele. 
rences last employers, None but practi eal pu-hing men Recd 
answer this, with terms, Box 113, Office of “The Bailder.” 


UILDER’S FOREMAN WANTED, to 











Superintend the Erection of a new Corn at Lincoln. 
State age, ex and salary, to WALTER & HENS- 
MAN, Contractors, Horncastle. 


8 guineas per week.—G. H. 


i 


row, we. 


RAUGHTSMAN. — WANTED, } 


J e 
Man, with good references, a SItU ATION as i 
DEAUGHTSMAN.-E. N 'C. care of Messrs. Clarke & Son, 14, Ser 


jennts’-inn, Fleet-street. 
ESIGNER and DRAUGHTSMAN 


t-class DISENGAGED. Working, 
nee ee drawings. Specimens sent. Terms, 


21. 3s.—H. B. it, Charles-street, Bobv. 


thoroughly understands 
A= yon fo fe Bei D oft, an a SITUATION.— 
F.C. B. 9, Serle-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 


ASiresunus T. — WANTED, a Temporary 


b Arohitec 
ENGAGEMENT, in Town, by an Architect ar a 


























time. Large moderate. 
Eigin- wh A Maida-hill, W. 


in 

SSISTANT requires Re-Engagement 

A’ an Architects Office. Good tracer, inker iv. opt) years, 
generally. Is willing to make himself wetlur, oi 

pe (18) Salary, 11.—G. N. 5, Robert-sreet, SENN = 


SSISTANT (aged 21) seeks Ke-Engege 


—— 














SSISTANT. —A Gentleman, thoroughly 
accustomed to office duties in Loudon A oe eo] 
requires a RE- ENGAGEMENT. fy mot 5 vo Ge 
detail drawings, perspectives, and the 8' Oper abit ew. — 
——— 


to 
Gre hina ce fae 
rs’ 
SSISTANT Sarre Six, Bho d 
experience. Moder of G. EB. ‘go ae coloarts 





htsman. 
Office oot The Builder.” 


ks & RE- 
ASSISTANT (Architectural) ae baat 


detail dra 
EMENT. 
Fs feta drawings from yn rough sketch skewhes 
MM. T. care of Mr. Hackney, Great Ovil iekeneeee 


E- 
SSISTANT (Architect's) desires RE- 











P ENGAGEMENT (prescic: My «the Baudet.” 








